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URING supper Minnie Whalen 

watched her husband curiously. 

His face had an unusually good- 
humored expression: it was as if it had 
shone. He looked at her and smiled. 

“T have good news, honey girl,” he 
said at last. 

“Vou’ve had a raise!” 

“Right! Two pegs higher. Eighty-five 
a week and better hours.” 

“A week!” exclaimed Minnie, and her 
eyes swept over the clean kitchen. “Now 
we can have things!” 

Hartley nodded. “Sure! The first 
thing I’m going to have is a car. Leo 
Benesch says O’Keefe will make me 
terms at so much down and weekly pay- 
ments.” 

“A car!” breathed Minnie. “There’s 
paint and paper needed, and a gas range 
for summer, and something ought to be 
put up for a rainy day, maybe.” 

“People don’t stop for rainy days 
now, and I’m not fooling with paper 
and paint, either. I'll put something by 
after a while, but we can’t do everything 
at once.” 

He drew out a roll of bills and 
proudly handed Minnie a twenty-dollar 
note. 

“There! I guess you deserve that out 
of the first, with more to follow.” 

“T do need some new clothes,” said 
Minnie, reaching up to kiss him. 

“Well, go get them!” 

She looked thoughtfully down at the 
money. It was the first time that he had 
been able to give her twenty dollars at 
once for herself. 

“The agent for the Protective Society 
stopped to-day,” she said; “he says there 
is a sick-benefit branch now —” 

“Well, we’re not sick,” said Hartley 
as he strolled out. “I’m going down to 
O’Keefe’s. Benesch will meet me there. 
He knows cars.” 

Minnie stood smiling after him as 
Mrs. Benesch with a shawl over her 
head passed by and stopped at the girl’s 
bright nod. 

“Ain’t this your lucky day, Mrs. 
Whalen? Leo told me. I says, ‘She de- 
serves a good time now; she’s a smart 
girl and pretty, too!’ I says.” 

“Tm afraid it’s a dream,” laughed 
Minnie. 

“There are no dreams about good 
money, my dear! You go downtown to- 
morrow and find out. Did you see Flett- 
stein’s advertisement already? A mid- 


winter sale of coats? They’re giving- 


them away.” 
“I was thinking of getting a coat,” 
said Minnie. 








Minnie put on the fur coat and joined Hartley in the highly polished 


car at the gate 


“Sure! A good sealskin ain’t none too good 
for you,” replied Mrs. Benesch. 

“Oh, I couldn’t get a fur one!” 

“Well, after all, what wears like fur? It 
costs something at first, but plenty of furs sell 
by installment, and it sets a body off hand- 
some. I went to town to-day and picked out 
a fine one—so much down and three-fifty a 
week.” 

“How much would it be altogether?” 
Minnie asked breathlessly. 

“Only three hundred and fifty dollars, my 
dear. You come with me to-morrow and look 
at them!” 

“T couldn’t think of such a thing,” said 
Minnie, “but I’ll look at some other kind.” 

As she put the kitchen to rights a bright 
future glowed before her. Hartley, too, must 
have a fur-lined overcoat for winter in the 
automobile. He was right; such lesser things 
as paint and paper and protective societies 
could wait. Early in the morning she said, 
“Hartley, we can go to the theatre when we 
want now, can’t we?” 

“We'll go to the theatre all right!” he re- 
plied. “I’ve got a contract with O’Keefe; the 
first payment is made, and the car will be 
in our shed next week!” 

At Flettstein’s Mrs. Benesch led Minnie to 
a pile of fur coats, but Minnie exclaimed, “I 
must get a much cheaper kind!” 

“There’s no such word as cheap in business 
these days, child,” retorted the interested 
neighbor. “Others’ll get them; why shouldn’t 
you?” She slipped off Minnie’s coat and 
helped her into the most luxurious of fur 
coats. “Look at that shade against your 
skin !” 

Minnie timidly asked the price. 

“Tl find out.” Mrs. Benesch called to a 
passing saleswoman, “What did you say this 
coat was reduced to?” 

The woman’s eyes met those of Mrs. 


Benesch as she examined the tag. “That was 
four hundred dollars; it’s reduced to-day to 
three hundred and eighty-five.” 

She walked on, and Minnie slid out of the 
coat, with a mist over her blue eyes. “ It’s 
lovely, Mrs. Benesch, but I haven’t three 
hundred dollars.” 

“Why, no more have I,” replied the accom- 
modating woman. “But the money is coming 
in now, and would your husband have you 
go shabby, and him in his position? I'll see 
Flettstein myself, and maybe he’ll make you 
the same terms—something down and three- 
fifty a week.” 

“No, I haven’t the money,” protested 
Minnie. 

“You can’t go out in a car in winter with- 
out fur.” 

Minnie listened while she was trying on a 
cloth coat that looked shabby and out of 
date. Mrs. Benesch and the saleswoman both 
talked at once. Mr. Flettstein joined them. 

“T tell you, Mrs. Whalen,” he said, “ you 
are made to wear handsome garments. A 
figure and complexion like yours shouldn’t be 
wasted. Women come in, and I lift no hand 
to make a sale. Why? Because they don’t set 
the coat off! They bulge where they should 
lie flat. Ain’t it so, Miss Swartz?” 

The saleswoman readily agreed. 

“T tell her she ought to live in handsome 
things,” said Mrs. Benesch. “You know, Mr. 
Flettstein. If Mrs. Whalen will consider the 
coat at the same terms as mine—now, what 
do you say to that, Mr. Flettstein? So much 
down and three-fifty a week ?” 

The proprietor’s aspect said that the burden 
of sacrifice was upon him. “I say this, Mrs. 
Benesch: I wouldn’t do it—not even for you 
—if the lady didn’t set the garment off as she 
does! Yes, I'll do it, Mrs. Benesch. I'll go 
make out a little contract.” 

Minnie’s murmured protest was unheard. 
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She went from Flettstein’s with the coat 
in its box, leaving a contract and the 
twenty-dollar bill as “so much down.” 
If Hartley gave her twenty dollars every 
Saturday — 

Minnie was singing when Mrs. Benesch 
put her head in at the door to say: 

“Leo is that pleased over my coat! Of 
course, I don’t say just the price. It isn’t 
the men’s way to pay a little here and 
there and do it regular. I said, ‘Look at 
the coat I got from old Flettstein at re- 
duction!’ And he said, ‘I'll say you put 
it over old Flett!’ And I said, ‘I'll say I 
did!’ Then we laughed. That’s the way 
I manage them.” 

“Oh, I’d rather tell Hartley,” began 
Minnie. 

“The sight of it will please him first. 
You’ve as much right to clothes as he 
has to his car.” 

Minnie smiled, but when the neighbor 
went she pondered. Three hundred and 
sixty-five dollars to pay! Well, it would 
be little by little. The thought returned 
when Hartley kissed her and said: 

“T’m going to have a lesson in running 
the car.” 

“How long will it take to pay for the 
car?” she asked. 

“Not long; so much down and a little 
by the week. We haven’t any big ex- 
penses. Leo Benesch helped me a lot. 
He’s getting one on the same terms.” 

“T got my coat. It’s a beauty,” said 
Minnie, flushed and eager. 

“Good! What is there to pay ?” 

“Oh, some down, and some later,” she 
found herself saying. “I’ll wear it the 
first time we go out in the car.” 

“Saturday afternoon then,” said Hart- 


ey. 

“And you'll give me some money every 
Saturday ?” 

“Sure! But we'll keep things as they 
are until the car is paid for.” 

Saturday afternoon Minnie put on the 
fur coat and joined Hartley in the highly 
polished car at the gate. He was too 
much absorbed in getting the car started 
to do more than say, “That’s a fine coat, 
honey girl. You look great in it!” 

Later that evening Minnie ventured, 
Me. do like my coat, don’t you, Hart- 
ley ” 

“Sure, honey!” he exclaimed. “Didn’t 
I say so? I thought those fur things cost 
a lot, but you looked fine in it.” 

He returned to his paper, adding, 
“Next winter I can drive the car down 
to the yards and lock it there!” 

Minnie agreed absently: She suddenly 
realized that something upon which she 
had relied had failed her at a critical 
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moment. She had not told Hartley the price 
of the coat. Her own moral support had 
weakened under her 

At market a day or two later Mrs. Benesch 
accosted her. “Why aren’t you wearing your 
new coat, Mrs. Whalen, while the weather is; 
good and cold?” eee 

“T’d rather vay more on it first,” replied’ 
Minnie. 

The neighbor turned contemptuaqusly to her 
friend, the nuckster. ““fhat’s the way With her 
kind. Her husband is making big paY, ahd she 
won’t wear a grand fur coat she’s got!” 

“Is that so?” The huckster’s shrewd gaze 
followed Minnie speculatively, and a day 
later Minnie’s market items had materially 
increased in price. 

“The people I deal with are charging more 
and more,” she told Hartley. 

“Same here,” he replied. “I went to Bower- 
schmidt’s to look at coats, and they were an 
awful price! But I’m going to get one.” 

He did, and it cost three times as much as 
it would have cost had he not owned a car. 
But he saw no cause for worry, for he was to 
pay for it at “so much down.” 

When Saturday came Minnie waited nerv- 
ously for the moment when Hartley should 
give her twenty dollars; but he handed her 
only five, saying, “I can’t do better now, 
honey girl. The car and that coat, you 
know —” 

Monday morning, much downcast, Minnie 
opened an account at the market—a thing she 
had determined not to do—and took part of 
the housekeeping money down to Flettstein’s. 

For some time things moved ostensibly in 
the same way, but Minnie’s spirits flagged, 
and she acquired new lines on her brow and 
an irritated manner that caused Hartley to 
say one evening when she set a pail down 
with a bang, “What’s wrong, honey girl? Not 
well ?” 

“Tt’s work and work and pay out. I thought 
when you got your big raise it would be dif- 
ferent, but it’s worse than ever!” 

. “As soon as I pay for the car, it will be 
different,” he replied. “My coat is all paid for 
this week.” 

Different! With over three hundred dollars 
to pay toward a fur coat, which had taken on 
the aspect of a business proposition. Now and 
then he gave her several dollars, which she 
scrupulously paid toward the coat, together 
with some of the housekeeping money. Mean- 
while the market bill increased alarmingly, 
and Minnie seldom laughed or sang. 

One evening Hartley came in darkly sullen. 
Presently he said, “They’re laying men off at 
the yards. Took too many on at first at big 
pay. Oh, not me,” he added, seeing her star- 
tled look. “They need all the experts. But 
they’ve got a fellow lecturing on labor and 
logic and work and character and such things. 
Have to listen to him half an hour! The boss 
jumpeil in heavy on the men who are earning 
more and not saving. He says labor and ex- 
penditure are keeping up the high cost of 
living. They think they can tell us our busi- 
ness. The union men won’t stand that!” 

“Now, Hartley, don’t you do anything 
foolish!” broke in Minnie. “‘ Remember the 
car has to be paid for.” 

“Oh, I remember!” he retorted. “I get it 
at the yards and get it at home! Isn’t it my 
car?” 

“T know,” said Minnie. “I only mean that 
while we have to pay —” 

“We! You don’t know anything about it. I 
don’t need advice.” 

He caught up his hat and went out, and she 
heard him take the car from the shed. Then 
for the first time since their marriage Minnie 
knew the fear that Hartley was growing away 
from her. Trembling, she sat down and faced 
it. She had three hundred dollars to pay and 
no money of her own. Only that day Hartley 
had exclaimed, “This meat of Haller’s is the 
toughest vet. You’d better try another place.” 
But with Haller’s bill mounting she could not 
do that. 

Presently Mrs. Benesch entered the kitchen 
and sat down. “ You don’t wear your good 
coat,” she said; “I’d wear it a little.” 

“T’ll wear it when I please,” replied Minnie 
with new tartness. “It’s mine, isn’t it ?” 

“Well, my: dear, in a way—yes. But I hap- 
pened to be in Flettstein’s yesterday with a 
friend, and he said, ‘That Mrs. Whalen you 
brought, Mrs. Benesch, I’d think with her 
husband’s position and all she’d be increasing 
her payments!’ ” 

“T pay regularly and better than some 
people do!” retorted Minnie with a fluttering 
heart. : 

That very evening Fate took a leap forward 
toward a climax. Hartley’s impetuous mood 
resulted in a collision, a broken car and a fine 
to pay. He returned sullen and resentful, with 
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the car at the shop for repairs. He went to 
work as usual in the morning but returned 
feverish and ill, and Minnie sent for the near- 
est doctor When he arrived Hartley was in 
great pain. 

“Appendicitis, Mrs. Whalen,” said the doc- 
tor. “The Harper Hospital at once! I must 
operate to-night. I’ll call the ambulance.” 

The week that followed was a nightmare: 
the terrible night when the doctors admitted 
that it was a “close shave,” the reaction when 
Hartley was “doing nicely,” the subsequent 
desperate illness and the increasing expenses. 
The doctor said that Hartley could not stand 
any active physical strain; and although 
Minnie knew that he would get work at the 
yards, it would be at his old, lower salary. 
The gleam on this black horizon was the 
way that Hartley’s eyes followed her when 
she went and welcomed her when she came. 

At last, however, when he was propped up 
on pillows, she said, “It’s all right, dear; I’m 
attending to everything!” 

The next morning she took her coat in her 
box down to Flettstein’s. It was not the suave 
Flettstein that had pronounced her a model 
of style, but a rude and lynx-eyed man that 
said, “It isn’t my business policy, Mrs. 
Whalen, to sell a coat and take it back! It 
is now a secondhand garment.” 

Minnie held it up for inspection. “I wore 
it only once, and you will sell it at its full 
price. I’ve paid seventy-five dollars toward 
at.” 

Flettstein laughed rudely. “If I take it 
back, it will be at what you paid down. The 
rental of the coat is seventy-five dollars.” 

“A receipt, please!” Minnie demanded. 

In the few minutes during his absence she 
experienced a lasting object lesson. Screened 
by a rack of coats, two saleswomen were 
talking. 

“She’s brought the coat back,” Miss Swartz 
was saying. “She’s one of old Benesch’s sales. 
I told Flett how it would be, if he let her 
persuade them the way she does. It was the 
same with Ada Breckinhof. But Benesch does 
bring in a lot and gets good commission, too. 
She got her coat that way. This girl has paid 
down seventy-five dollars and hasn’t worn 
the coat. Flett’ll have it in the window at the 
top price!” 

Minnie’s face burned. She had been only a 
tool in the hand of experts. If, then, Mrs. 
Benesch was Flettstein’s agent, what of Leo 
Benesch and O’Keefe’s garage? She hastened 
home with Flettstein’s receipt and examined 
Hartley’s contract with O’Keefe. A shrewd 
one it was, but it gave protection to the buyer 
in at least one clause; the car undoubtedly 
was Hartley’s. 

At the hour when the men returned from 
work Minnie stood in the doorway and ac- 
costed Leo Benesch. 

“Good evening, Mr. Benesch! How are 
things going at the yards?” 

“Very well, Mrs. Whalen; and I hope your 
husband is better?” 

“ Much better,” said Minnie. “ There is a 
matter he may want you to handle for him. 
Won’t you step inside, Mr. Benesch ?” 

The little man carefully wiped his feet and 
looked round the spotless kitchen. Minnie 
handed him some cakes and a glass of home- 
made fruitade. 

“Hartley likes these sometimes. I want your 
advice, Mr. Benesch, because you understand 
cars; and sometimes you sell them, don’t 
you?” 

His small eyes twinkled. “Well, I get a little 
commission now and then, Mrs. Whalen. I 
began work in an automobile shop.” 

“Then you can tell me. Is our car really a 
good one?” 

“T tell you this, Mrs. Whalen. If your car 
isn’t a fine one, it is because somebody has 
changed it overnight !” 

“I am glad you are sure of it, because we 
are going to sell it—of course, at a little less 
than O’Keefe’s price. If you make a third 
more commission than you do at O’Keefe’s, 
you may be willing to handle the transaction 
for me.” 

This was Benesch’s native air; he did not 
hesitate over a larger commission 

“I know your man!” he said. “A farmer 
who was sent me only this morning by my 
wife’s friend, Mrs. Pleiffer, in the market. He 
supplies her poultry. He wants a good reliable 
car at a lower price than O’Keefe’s!” 

“Can you get word to him at once?” 

“He comes early to the market, and I do 
not go until eight-thirty to work. I myself 
will bring him here! But you must have your 
husband’s word that you are joint owner in 
the car.” 

Minnie promised and hastened to the hos- 
pital, where Hartley was just strong enough 
to worry over expenses. 


“There’s only half pay coming to me, and 
O’Keefe has to be paid this week!” he 
groaned. 

Minnie knelt beside him. “Hartley, will you 
give me half ownership in the car?” 

“Why, sure, honey girl! What do you want 
with it ?” 

Minnie laughed. “I’ll be looking out for a 
buyer.” 

“Honey, you can’t sell that car If you 
could, I’d give a year off my life!” 

Minnie got up briskly. 

“IT want all those years,” she said. “You 
go to sleep now.” 

Benesch appeared early with his prospective 
buyer. 

“Tt’s a reliable make, all right,” said the 
farmer. “Why are you selling it, Mrs. 
Whalen ?” 

“Because we need the money,” replied 
Minnie promptly. “My husband is in the hos- 
pital, and we can’t afford a car.” 

“Tt looks good, but I’d like to try it,” said 
the farmer, placing his hand on the door. 
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Chapter Five 


Mr. Chick shakes his finger at the doctor 
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** At it again! At it again!’’ 


HENEVER Mr. Chick was in a bad 

humor the parrot Jupiter was highly 

excited and happy; when Mr. Chick 
was—for him—placid, Jupiter was bored with 
all the world. 

On the morning after Suzanne and Paul 
were taken into the household of the Three 
Bears Jupiter was wildly dancing on. his 
perch, swaying back and forth, climbing up 
and down the wires of his cage and chuckling 
away at a great rate. 4 

“Look out! Look out!” he screeched as Mr. 
Brocklebank came into the room. “Wind’s in 
the east! Wind’s in the east!” 

Mr. Chick was making a great clatter in 
the kitchen, and Mr. Wigstaff was already at 
the breakfast table. Mr. Brocklebank took his 
usual place. 

“Well, it’s a fine day after the snowstorm,” 
he remarked genially, with a twinkling glance 
at his companion. 

Mr. Chick stamped in from the kitchen and 
thumped the scrambled eggs down in front of 
the head of the house and then seated himself 
behind the coffeepot. His gingham apron gave 
him a remotely feminine appearance. 

“Easy enough to stand the weather,” he 
snapped out as he poured the coffee, with the 
air of pouring water on a fire. “It’s the people 
that make the trouble in this world. And 
women are the worst.” 

“Trouble? People?” Mr. Wigstaff repeated, 
with a provoking vagueness, “Ah—yes! Quite 
cy I fear that we men are a bad lot, a bad 
ot!’ 

Mr. Chick sniffed. “That ain’t what I said, 
and you know it. Here’s your coffee. I made 
it strong. You're likely to need it before the 
day’s over.” 

“Wind’s in the east!” croaked Jupiter in a 
sepulchral tone. 

Mr. Brocklebank thought it a good mo- 
ment for restoring harmony. 

“Excellent coffee, N. A.,” he said cheerfully. 
“Your coffee is always excellent!” 

“Well, you’ll have somebody else to make 
it for you after to-day,” said Mr. Chick. 

“What! Why, have you got tired of mak- 
ing coffee, N. A.?” 

“I’m going to get out of this house, that’s 
what!” said Mr. Chick with a nod; and Jupi- 
ter put his head on one side and repeated, 
“Get out! Get out!” and forsook his joyful 
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Benesch offered to go with him; when they 
returned, his wink reassured Minnie; the sale 
had been made. He vouched for the farmer, 
who drove away in the car, leaving a check 
for the full amount. The check Minnie cashed ~ 
at the bank, and at noon Leo Benesch ap- 
peared for his commission. Then Minnie not 
only went to O’Keefe and paid the amount 
that was owing on the car but stopped at the 
market and came away with a song in her 
heart. At the hospital she knelt beside Hartley 
and held a roll of bills before him. 

“The car is sold!” she said. “ O’Keefe is 
paid, and the market bill is paid, too. Here is 
enough for your hospital bills, and, oh, I’m so 
glad!” She hid her face in the pillow, and 
Hartley’s arm went round her. 

“Ts it true, honey girl?” he asked shakily. 

Minnie jumped up and brushed the tears 
away. 

“We're beginning again,” she said, “ only 
now I know a little better how to do it.” Sud- 
denly she laughed with her arms thrown wide. 
“There won’t be any fur coat in it this time!” 
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swaying from side to side to climb to the top 
of his wire dome and hang there, beak down- 
ward, with a watchful eye on the proceedings. 

“Get out?” Mr. Brocklebank also repeated 
the words. “Why, what’s the matter, N. A.?” 

“House full of women; that’s what’s the 
matter! And I won’t stay where there are 
women! I don’t trust them!” 

“Dear me!” said Mr. Wigstaff and added 
briskly, “Have a muffin!” 

But Mr. Chick ignored him. 

“Women!” he sniffed. “ They’re luring. 
Never know where they’ll lead you. Now, 
take me, for example! If anybody had told 
me day before yesterday that I’d have a hen 
behind my kitchen stove —” 

“I think I should like some more coffee,” 
Mr. Brocklebank hastily interposed; but Mr. 
Chick poured it automatically and went 
gloomily on: 

“Td ’a’ told ’em they and I were strangers, 
and they didn’t know me when they met me. 
And just look at Dick—what a- woman did to 
him! Nice young feller he was; and the first 
pretty face that comes along turns him into 
a regular housebreaker, that’s what!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brocklebank with highly 
suspicious innocence, “as you say, N. A., she 
is pretty. I think she’d probably be uncom- 
monly pretty if she had some good hearty 
food for a while — well-cooked food, like 
yours, for instance!” 

“T never said she was pretty! You needn’t 
put words into my mouth! Save your strength 
for doing your own housework! That’s what 
you'll have to do after to-day!” 

Mr. Chick gave the table a resounding 
smack that made the cups jump in the saucers. 

“Ha, ha, ha! At it again! At it again! ” 
Jupiter rattled on joyfully. “At it again, at it 
again, at it again!” 

“Well, well, well!” said Mr. Wigstaff. “And 
we’ve been together twenty years, haven't 
we? Too bad, Brock, isn’t it ?” 

“Ves, too bad, too bad!” Mr. Brocklebank 
agreed. “But you'll come and have Thanks- 
giving dinner with us, won’t you, N, A.?” 

Mr. Chick looked at them, pushed back his 
chair and rose. 

“And is that all you have to say about it, 
long as I’ve been cooking for you?” he asked. 
“You're going to let me go after all these 
years? You'd rather keep those women than 
me?” 

“Keep those women? Well, now, I should 
not so much mind about—er—Heéloise; we 
might—er—eat Héloise. But that little girl 
upstairs, now! I really think I should like to 
keep that little girl! For a time, at any rate. 
She’s so—thin! I rather think I’d like to see 
her after she’s had a little course of cream and 
eggs and—er—dougihnuts and pies, say! Yes, 
doughnuts and pies!” 

“Doughnuts and pies!” thundered Mr. 
Chick as loudly as his high-pitched voice 
could thunder. “Doughnuts and pies! Much 
you know about it! Broiled chops and creamy 
potatoes and egg custards and such—that’s 
what she needs! Much you know about it!” 

“And the little chap, too, would stand some 
looking after, seems to me! Doesn’t seem to 
me as if I could turn that little boy off to a 
boarding house or some place where they 
even buy their pies! No, I couldn’t do it.” 

“And he is so fond of his sister,” put in Mr. 
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Wigstaff. “I doubt whether we could persuade 
him to stay if his sister has to go!” 

“And in these days,” said Mr. Brocklebank, 
“when we are all feeling our love for France 
and our debt toward her, and when there isn’t 
very much we can do for her!” 

“And Lafayette, now!” said Mr. Wigstaff. 
“Why, these young people may even be re- 
lated to Lafayette, for all we know!” 

Mr. Chick’s mouth was very much to one 
side, and he was thoughtfully scratching his 
cheek. “Lafayette! Shucks!” said he. “Name 
is Dupont.” 

“Well, that’s a good French name. Nothing 
wrong with being named Dupont! But about 
that little girl now—I suppose we none of us 
know how much she would—er—fill out by 
the time she’d been here a while.” 

“T’m pretty sure I could make custard,” 
said Mr. Wigstaff. “I shouldn’t like to tackle 
pies or coffee or baked beans after we’ve got 
used to N. A.’s. But custard! I remember just 
how my mother used to make it! You take 
six eggs and about a—a cupful of milk, and 
you put them on the stove, and you stir and 
stir, and they come out—custard !” 

Mr. Chick’s expression was such that Jupi- 
ter got down on the floor of the cage and 
hunched his head between his shoulders—or 
his wings. 

“And we can put the coffee on to boil the 
night before,” said Mr. Brocklebank, “and 
when we come down in the morning, why, 
there we'll be! Housekeeping only needs a 
little intelligent managing !” 

Mr. Chick took the coffeepot in one hand 
and the empty egg platter in the other and 
rose. 

“Intelligent grandmother!” said he. “ If 
that’s the kind of performance that’s going on 
in this house as soon as my back’s turned, I 
guess I’ve got to stay here. Six eggs! Huh! 
This is war time! I ain’t going to see good 
victuals wasted!” 

He stumped out to the kitchen and banged 
the door. Mr. Wigstaff and Mr. Brocklebank 
looked at each other and smiled; they knew 
that no power on earth could persuade Mr. 
Chick to leave them. 

But as for Suzanne’s staying, that was an- 
other matter. When Mr. Brocklebank got 
home from work that afternoon his usually 
quiet dining room seemed to him full of life 
and gayety; as soon as he opened his front 
door he heard Paul’s childish treble and 
Suzanne’s sweet, low tones and Mr. Chick’s 
high ones; and they were all, apparently, 
talking at once. As he came along the hall he 
heard another voice, which he recognized as 
the doctor’s. 

Suzanne jumped up when he came in and 
ran to meet him. “Ah, Meester Brocklebank! 
I am so glad to see you! I do so want to 
thank you for all you did for us last night! 
Oh, I thank you, thank you, thank you!” 

Mr. Brocklebank was tall and a little bent 
in the shoulders; he had a quiet, thoughtful 
face and eyes that seemed always to have a 
smile just behind them waiting to pop out; 
his lips were the kind that look as if they 
might say something funny or nice the next 
moment. Suzanne did not come far above his 
— He held her hand and smiled down at 

er. 

“Well, my dear! I am delighted to have 
you glad to see me, but we owe you thanks 
for coming to see us!” 

She laughed; the change and rest were al- 
ready wiping out some of the marks of care 
= sorrow that had been on her face yester- 

ay. 

“Ah, you may put it that way in your 
kindness; but never, never was anyone so 
good to perfect strangers! Why, you knew 
nothing at all about us! We might have 
robbed and killed you in your sleep!” 

Everyone laughed at that, and Mr. Chick 
said, “I did know you! Knew Paul, anyway! 
And that Louisa hen!” 

“Ah, yes,” said Suzanne, “and we knew 
you, too—out of the window!” 

“Yes,” cried Paul, not intending to be left 
out of the conversation, “and we called this 
the house of the Three Bears; and Mr. 
Brocklebank was the Great Big Bear, and 
Mr. Chick was —” 

“Paul! Paul!” Suzanne interrupted, with a 
look of consternation. But everyone else 
laughed, and Mr. Brocklebank said: 

_“The Great Big Bear, am I? Well, now, I 
like that title very much indeed !” 

But Suzanne, flushed and embarrassed, 
went on: “Yesterday we had not a friend in 
all the world, Paul and I; and to-day we have 
so many! And the doctor thinks that I shall 
be able to make money enough for us both 
just by talking French with people! And she 
knows a nice house where we can board —” 

Mr. Brocklebank turned to the doctor. 
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“You are very kind, very kind indeed,” said 
he. “But Miss Dupont’s plans are—are al- 
ready made, I think.” 

The doctor and Suzanne both looked at 
him in amazement, but he took Suzanne’s 
hand in his and patted it reassuringly. 

“Mr. Chick decided them,” he went on 
with an air of great innocence, as if he were 
saying the most natural thing in the world. 
Mr. Chick’s mouth fell open and stayed so 
for several moments. 

“You see,” said Mr. Brocklebank as if 
merely reminding them of something they 
knew perfectly well, “you see, Mr. Chick is 
not so—well, not so young as he once was. 
He feels the need of some assistance in the 
house. Not with cooking! Oh, no! We think 
nobody cooks quite so well as Mr. Chick! 
But with the—er—er—er —” 

“With the mending!” It was Mr. Chick 


sister’s troubled face to Mr. Brocklebank’s. 
“Me, too! I can work! I’m as strong as 
strong!” 

Mr. Brocklebank’s face was very gentle as 
he replied, and the smile behind his eyes was 
peeping out. 

“You are quite right, my dear,” he said, 
“and we are not old friends, I know; but I 
wish you would remain and take care of us. 
Truly I do! We—we need you! I believe 
there was more than accident in Dick’s bring- 
ing you here last night. I’ve often thought 
that our lives are like a pattern in a bit of 
cloth, woven of many threads. If you look at 
only a small bit of the material, each little 
thread seems unimportant, often even out of 
place. But when you see the whole then you 
understand that it would have been spoiled if 
one small thread had been left out. 

“Tt seemed quite accidental, Dick’s bringing 
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‘*We found ’em, didn’t we? Yes, we did! And finders keepers, that’s what! 
Finders keepers! ”’ 


himself, who spoke explosively. He turned to 
Suzanne. “You can mend, can’t you?” 

“Oh, but yes!” she replied. 

“And you can dust, can’t you?” 

“Dust ? Surely I can dust! But —” 

“And what about wiping the dishes? You 
know how to wipe dishes, don’t you? I say, 
you can wipe the dishes, can’t you? I should 
think you’d know enough to wipe dishes!” 

She laughed. “Of course I can wipe dishes! 
But what —” 

Mr. Chick turned triumphantly to the 
doctor, waving his hands at her and glaring. 
“Well, then! What do you want to set them 
adrift for?” Before the astonished doctor 
could reply he sniffed violently and shook his 
finger almost in her face. “We don’t need any 
women-folks round this house to tell us what 
to do with our company! I always said 
women are the luringest creatures alive, and 
now you come to this house and try to lure 
Miss Dupont and Paul-oh away from us! 
What right have you got to do that, hey? 
What right have you got to them? We found 
’em, didn’t we? Yes, we did! And finders 
keepers, that’s what! Finders keepers!” 

Everyone stared in speechless amazement 
at the furious little man; only Jupiter knew 
how to meet this outburst. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he screeched. “Look out! 
Look out! He’s at it again! Wind’s in the 
east! He’s at it again!” 

Whereupon Mr. Chick stamped across the 
room, grasped Jupiter’s cage and marched 
with it out to the kitchen, banging the door 
behind him. Another moment, and everyone 
in the dining room was laughing uproariously. 

“There! cried Mr. Brocklebank when he 
could speak. “There, doctor! Now see what 
you’ve done! I hope your kind intentions are 
not always met like this!” 

“Oh, he is delightful!” cried the doctor, 
wiping her eyes. “And that parrot! I wouldn’t 
have missed it for worlds! And of course, my 
dear,” she added, turning to Suzanne, “you 
must not think of me as interfering! There is 
no doubt that this is the best place in the 
world for you and Paul. You are fortunate to 
have such friends.” 

But Suzanne looked troubled. 

“Oh,” she said, clasping her hands together, 
“T do not know what to do! You are so kind, 
Meester Brocklebank, but indeed I think I 
ought to make the money for Paul and —” 

“Me, too!” Paul put in, looking from his 


you here in his impulsive way. But I’m not so 
sure that it was. For twenty years we three 
old men have lived here together, and we’ve 
been pretty lonely sometimes. Mr. Chick 
talked about mending and things like that; 
but—-we need more than that, my dear! We 
need a little boy like Paul there to brighten us 
up. And we need a little adopted daughter like 
yourself to give us a bit of mothering. I wish 
you might feel that you could stay, my dear!” 

Suzanne’s eyes were full of tears, and her 
head was bent. 

“The evenings are long sometimes,” said 
Mr. Wigstaff. “They get longer, I find, as we 
grow older.” 

“Oh—oh!” Suzanne murmured; but it was 
the kind doctor that settled things after all. 

“There, my dear!” she said briskly. “You 
see that you have found your work without 
seeking it! You'll just be their fairy god- 
mother! How’s that ?” 

Some time later when the doctor had gone 
Mr. Chick slowly opened the kitchen door 
and poked his head in. Paul was seated at the 
table drawing with some colored crayons that 
Mr. Wigstaff had given him; Suzanne was on 
the sofa with a pile of socks and miscellaneous 
underwear beside her; and Mr. Brocklebank 
and Mr. Wigstaff were watching the two 
young people with obvious contentment. 

“She gone?” said Mr. Chick in a loud whis- 
per. “That luring creature gone?” 

Suzanne looked up from the sock she was 
examining. 

“Come here, please!” she commanded— 
and, much to the silent amusement of his 
friends, Mr. Chick obeyed. Suzanne frowned 
at him sternly. 

“Have you been the housekeeper in this 
house, Meester Cheeck ?” she demanded. 

“Yep,” said Mr. Chick; he was likely to be 
in an uncommonly good humor just after he 
had been in an uncommonly bad one. “Yep! 
Housekeeper—that’s me! Also the cook and 
the waiter and the—the nursemaid and all the 
rest of them! That’s me!” 

Suzanne shook her head at him. “And you 
also did the mending ?” 

Mr. Chick wabbled his nose and drew his 
mouth down to one side and scratched his 
cheek. “Oh, well, now, when it comes to 
mending—that is, mending with a needle—I 
—well, I'll admit there’s things I can do better! 
But give me a gluepot and a keg of nails —” 

“Look at this!” Suzanne wiggled her fingers 
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through an enormous hole in the toe of a 
long black sock. “Just look at this! How can 
you have the heart to let poor Meester 
Brocklebank wear such a stocking, and in cold 
weather, too! And look at this! Meester Wig- 
staff’s shirt with two buttons on it! And holes 
where he has had to pin it, poor man! Now 
what do you say to that? Just please tell 
me what do you say to that?” 

Mr. Wigstaff walked quickly over to the 
mantel and pretended to hunt for some 
matches that were in plain sight; and Mr. 
Brocklebank kept closing his fingers over his 
lips, with his eyes atwinkle. Mr. Chick stood 
first on one foot, then on the other, like a boy 
caught at the cooky jar. 

“Well,” he said with a sniff, “I—I told you 
—lI never claimed to be so much on mending. 
Never claimed to be. But you just wait till 
you taste my pies, Miss Dupont!” 

“One does not wear pies, Meester Cheeck !” 
said Suzanne; then she asked, smiling a little, 
“But why do you all call us Dupont? That 
was our dear Angéle’s name, not ours!” 

“Name on your doorbell round there where 
you lived,” said Mr. Chick. “Read it myself!” 

“Nevertheless, it is not our name,” she said. 

“TI guess it’s partly my fault, Suzanne,” said 
Paul. “When he called me that, I just didn’t 
say anything, because the fellows in school 
laughed when I had to tell the teacher my 
full name, and —” 

“We will not laugh,” said Mr. Brocklebank. 
“Try us!” 

“Well, then—er name is Blanche Adelaide 
Therese Mathilde Lucienne Marie Suzanne 
Nogent de Cadanet; and mine is Jean Louis 
Paul Armand Philippe Nogent de Cadanet, 
— de Cadanet de Grandcourt. That’s 
a Rag 

The Three Bears sat in silent amazement 
for a moment; then Mr. Brocklebank said: 

“I’m afraid I did not catch quite all of that, 
Paul. Would you mind saying it once more ?” 

Paul did so, laughing at their expressions as 
he finished. 

“Tt isn’t anything to be a marquis, you 
know!” he said. “Most everybody is in 
France!” 

Mr. Brocklebank drew the boy to him 
while Mr. Chick remarked slowly, “Well, I 
snum! Your folks didn’t want to hurt any of 
the family’s feelings by leaving ’em out when 
they named you, did they? Couldn’t say it 
once more, a little mite slower, could you ?” 

“Everyone in France of—of our sort has a 
great many names,” Suzanne explained. 

“But did I understand you to say that you 
are a—a marquis, lad?” Mr. Brocklebank 
asked. 

Paul nodded and looked shy. 

“But don’t you tell any of the fellows, will 
you?” he begged. 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Suzanne. “There has 
been a Marquis de Cadanet at Ferté-Cadanet 
for more than four hundred years, until— 
until the—the Germans burned it.” 

Suzanne began to tell the story of that day 
of terror and of all the events that had fol- 
lowed it. Dick Herron came in just as she was 
beginning it and had to be introduced all over 
again to the marquis and his sister; and when 
the long story was finished Mr. Brocklebank 
said thoughtfully: 

“There will come a day when France will 
be herself again and more than herself. Na- 
tions with that flaming soul rise anew from 
their own ashes. And when that day comes 
this little lad must return to his own. I sup- 
pose,” he added to Suzanne, “that you have 
all your papers of identification ?” 

“Oh! Oh, I forgot! Our papers, all we have, 
are there in our rooms, unguarded since yes- 
terday ! Oh, if we stay here, what shall we do 
with our things?” 

“You leave that to me!” said Mr. Chick. 
“Moving day is to-morrow! And right now 
my dinner’s an hour late! Here, you move 
away from there, marquis! I’ve got to set my 
table!” 

A few hours later when dinner was over 
and Paul was sound asleep upstairs, Suzanne 
told them more about her beloved France; 
and then she said hesitatingly to Dick Herron: 

“And it is all owing to you, Meester Deeck, 
that we have come to the end of our troubles 
and found this dear, dear home with the 
Three Bears!” She looked round the shabby, 
untidy room. “Oh, this is such a beautiful, 
beautiful place, and we shall be so happy !” 

“T hope so, little girl,” said Mr. Brockle- 
bank gently. 

“T really ought not to have any credit for 
bringing you here, though,” said Dick, who 
had scarcely taken his eyes off Suzanne, “be- 
cause I simply could not think of anything 
else to do!” 

“Perhaps!” said Suzanne. “Do you know, 
every night when Paul and I say: our prayers 
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we say the very last of all, ‘Vive la France! 
and God bless Uncle Sam!’ I thought I knew 
all the time what we meant by that; but now 
I know that ‘Uncle Sam’ means more, far 
more, than just a great big wonderful coun- 
try that opens its arms to everyone who has 
no home! It means the people in it, too—all 
their kindness, all their generous goodness.” 

Mr. Wigstaff nodded. “And all their faults, 
too, my dear! Remember that when you pray 
for blessings on ‘Uncle Sam’!” 

And when at last Dick said good night and 
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went on his way he passed a crowd of people, 
pressing round a huge bulletin board outside 
a newspaper building; and he, too, stopped 
to read the history-making words: 


Diplomatic Relations With Germany 
Broken Off 


He murmured as he walked on with a 
choke in his throat and with a premonitory 
thrill in his heart: 

“Vive la France! and God bless Uncle 


” 
Sam! TO BE CONTINUED. 


STAR HALLOCK, 
POLE VALI 





went over every inch of the long vault- 

ing pole. He was flexing and springing it 
when the announcer waved his megaphone 
for silence. The gymnasium grew suddenly 
quiet. 

“The next event of the evening,” called the 
announcer, “will be an attempt by Mr. Tim- 
othy Hallock to break the gymnasium record 
for the pole vault, held by himself! Mr. Hal- 
lock, who is now a freshman at Weslex Col- 
lege, won the event at the last interscholastic 
meet.” 

The applause that greeted the announce- 
ment was pleasing to the boy, but it no longer 
excited him as it used to do. He had reached 
a point where he wanted something stronger 
than the mild approval of old friends and 
neighbors. 

He gave the pole a final pressure and then 
cleared the preliminary nine -foot jump as 
lightly as a squirrel. 

“All right,” he called airily to the judges; 
“move it up a foot!” 

His legs were over the bar in the second 
jump when he realized that something had 
gone wrong; he did not quite know what. A 
fraction of a second later when he hung 
poised in mid-air he knew; the pole that he 
had tested so carefully was breaking. 

The first warning had been a faint quiver; 
next he had heard the wood fibre rending; 
now he saw with terror right beneath him the 
jagged end of the lower half of the pole. 

With a twist he managed to land safe at 
one side, but as he scrambled to his feet he 
was trembling all over. 

“Want another pole, Hallock?” asked the 
announcer, running up with a fresh crosspiece 
to replace the one that had been broken. 

The boy nodded without speaking. 

It was a thicker, tougher pole that they put 
into his hands for the second attempt. The 
sight of it should have brought back his con- 
fidence, but when he vaulted again he failed 
at ten feet. They lowered the bar to nine, and 
again he knocked it from its pegs. 

“T guess I can’t make a record to-night,” 
he said reluctantly to the officials. “Must be 
out of condition—or something. Next year 
maybe I'll try it again.” 

That was how Timothy Hallock — “Star” 
Hallock, they had called him at high school— 
lost his nerve. It was no joking matter to him 
of all people, for he had a definite ambition 
in life. He wanted to “shine”; he wanted to 
perform astonishing feats where everyone 
could see him; in a word, he wanted to go 
through life as Star Hallock. High school and 
college were all well enough in their way, but 
his desire had never been to make either his 
school or his college famous by his deeds. He 
was interested not in their reputation but in 
his own; he was working for the glory of 
Star Hallock and for nothing else. 

When John Jones or John Smith or anyone 
else finds that he cannot play football well 
enough to make the team he cheers for the 
fellows who can do it; when Star Hallock 
realized that he could vault no longer he had 
nothing to fall back on except gloomy thoughts. 

That January he strove desperately in the 
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college gymnasium so to train as to get back 
into the right trim for vaulting. Every after- 
noon he exercised in order to strengthen his 
arms and legs, and he pictured to himself as 
vividly as he could the pleasure he should 
take in being once more a crack pole vaulter. 
But when the time came to make the jump, 
his heart always misgave him, and he blun- 
dered and fell back. No matter how much 
confidence he thought he had in his pole, the 
memory of the accident rose to frighten him 
and spoiled his attempt before he started. 

In the end he decided reluctantly that he 
must give up pole vaulting; if he ever ex- 
pected to win athletic honors, it must be in 
some other event. 

On the second day of outdoor practice Mr. 
Burke, the coach, beckoned one of his sprint- 
ers aside. 

“Hallock,” he said to him, “I’m a new man 
here, and I confess I do not know all the ins 
and outs of my track team; but didn’t you 
win the pole vault at the last interscho- 
lastic ?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

“Then why are you trying for the hundred- 
yard dash? Why don’t you stick to your pole 
vaulting ?” 

For perhaps ten seconds Star Hallock 
looked the new coach over. There was a 
rugged trustworthiness in Burke’s face that 
invited confidence. Slowly, without hiding his 
emotions, he told the whole story to the 
coach. 

“So you see, Mr. Burke, the long and the 
short of it is that I’ve lost my nerve. I can’t 
pole vault. And because I want to do the best 
thing for myself I am trying to become a 
sprinter.” 

Burke nodded. “I see. You want to do 
what’s best for yourself. Now, let me ask you 


The untried freshman 
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an even eleven feet 
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a question. Are you still able to cover, as 
much as ten feet in the vault ?” 

“I have managed nine feet six inches once 
or twice lately. I could do that height out- 
doors, I’m sure, but no more.” 

“My boy,” said the coach, “you’re in a fix 
and I’m in a fix myself. If you can help me, 
perhaps I can help you.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Go back to your pole vaulting.” 

“But —” 

“Wait till I explain. There’s another 
vaulter, a freshman by the name of Norton, 
who has all the earmarks of a winner, but 
who knows nothing at all about form. You 
have cleared eleven feet six inches when you 
were at your best and have done it without 
touching the bar. Now suppose we make a 
bargain. There’s no use in your trying for the 
sprints this spring; I have four fellows who 
can walk away from you. But I haven’t the 
proper time to break Norton in at pole vault- 
ing. Give up your sprinting, help Norton with 
his vaulting, and when fall comes I’ll be here 
every afternoon to teach you all I know 
about the dashes. I’ll promise to turn you 
into a sprinter who can make a reputation for 
himself. Will you shake hands on it?” 

Hallock extended a ready hand. It was an 
agreement unquestionably advantageous to 
both. If the new freshman progressed satisfac- 
torily, it would mean far more to the coach 
than an extra and unusable sprinter would 
mean. On the other hand, Hallock fully un- 
derstood the advantages of the private coach- 
ing that he would receive in the fall. That 
very night he found a spare vaulting pole; 
and the next afternoon he was giving Norton 
his first expert instruction. 

“Throw your arms back over your head. 
Push the pole back and up with your arms. 
You’re knocking off the bar because you 
don’t get your arms and chest out of the way. 
Learn that move properly and you'll add six 
inches to your jump.” 

Norton’s build was ideal for the event. His 
broad chest and strong arms gave him an 
advantage that Hallock was not slow to dis- 
cover. 

“You’re making a vaulter of him, Hallock, 
my boy,” said Burke one night. “He’s coming 
faster than I could have brought him along 
myself.” He glanced slyly at the young in- 
structor. “And you seem to be coming along 
in good style yourself.” 

Hallock shook his head despondently. “It’s 
no use, Mr. Burke. I’m through with pole 
vaulting. Last night after the rest had gone I 
tried ten feet and failed flat. Norton, of 
course, has no idea that I’m not a world 
beater, but I know where I stand.” He paused 
for a moment before he added more cheer- 
fully, “But you can see for yourself that I’m 
going to make something of Norton.” 

A curious exultation held Star Hallock that 
night. All the evening he was conscious of a 
strange happiness that he could not define or 
understand. He knew only that for the first 
time in many months he was contented, that 
his daily trips to the training field were as 
welcome as they were in the old days when he 
had been making and breaking records. 

All through May in practice after practice 
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he gave his best to drilling and encouraging 
Norton. The untried freshman, who had be- 
gun by scrambling over nine feet nine inches, 
was now doing at least a foot better and 
promised eventually to clear an even eleven 
feet. Even when Burke told Hallock that he 
had changed his plans and probably would 
not be at Weslex during the fall semester, he 
felt no keen disappointment. 

“At any rate,” he told himself, “Burke will 
see that I get credit for Norton’s success.” 

He stopped to think. The words did not 
seem to say quite what he meant. Did he 
really care whether he got “credit” or not? 
He shook his head. But if he were not work- 
ing for his own glory, why was he taking 
such pains? There seemed no answer to the 
question. It was like a conundrum, and he 
gave it up. The next day Norton cleared ten 
feet and eleven inches. 

On the morning of the meet Burke came to 
Hallock’s room. 

“Here you have the whole plot, my boy,” 
he said. “This afternoon Weslex needs every 
last point she can get, and that means a third 
in the pole vault. Norton can do it if you 
stick by him. So I’ve entered you in the 
event.” 

Hallock wrinkled his forehead. “Look here, 
Mr. Burke, you don’t mean that I must go 
out there and make a fool of myself by failing 
at ten feet ?” 

“Not a bit of it. The first jump is at nine 
feet six. You can go over that flying. Then, 
according to our agreement with Laurel and 
Union, you have the privilege of refusing fur- 
ther trials till the bar is raised to eleven feet 
six, or as high as you like. If you want defi- 
nite orders, I’ll give them to you here now. 
After your first jump don’t try again till the 
bar is pegged up to at least eleven feet.” The 
coach grinned broadly. 

“But what good will that do?” 

“What good? Look at Norton. He sees you 
start when he starts; and all the time while 
the two of you are standing by and waiting 
for the bar to be raised you can be talking to 
him and encouraging him and making him 
feel that he’s a real pole vaulter—as he is, 
thanks to you. Do you understand now?” 

“Yes, sir. I—I’ll—well, I can’t do anything 
for myself, but I’ll do everything that’s in me 
for Norton.” 

Long before the first event the little college 
grand stand filled to overflowing with stu- 
dents from Weslex, from Union and from 


Laurel. 


Wise old Burke had predicted exactly the 
events in which Weslex would score; when 
the pole vault was called the three teams were 
almost even, with twenty-odd points apiece. 

Without a hitch, Hallock skimmed over the 
first height and then devoted his attention to 
Norton. 

“Remember,” he told him, “you have a big 
advantage; you’re vaulting right here at 
home; you know the ground; you know 
where to start and where to take off. It’s only 
a matter of keeping your head to win third at 
the very worst.” 

Thus encouraged, Norton made his trial 
flight over the bar so easily and in such good 
form that he won an approving nod from 
Blaine, the vaulter from Laurel. 

“No waste motion,” he commented. 

“Not a bit,” replied Hallock. He wondered 
why he felt pleased. Was it because he ac- 
cepted the remark as an indirect compliment 
to himself? No, he knew that was not the 
answer. Then why was it? 

By three-inch stages the crossbar was 
raised until it reached ten feet six inches; 
then, two inches at a time, it was lifted to a 
flat eleven feet. 

Norton had done almost as well as he had 
in his best practice vaults. Hallock had re- 
fused trials at each new height since his first 
jump. 

Blaine and Emmons of Laurel cleared the 
bar at eleven feet, and Simms of Union, after 
two failures, cleared it also. 

“Norton!” called the clerk of the event. 

“Take your time,” said Hallock. “You can 
do it; you can do better.” 

The freshman poised his vaulting pole. His 
approach was beautiful; the iron tip of the 
pole struck exactly where it should, and 
Norton rose to the bar as freely and as easily 
as a professional acrobat. He was going over. 
He was over. Then, cracking and grinding, 
the pole splintered three feet from the ground. 

The freshman dropped, and as he fell his 
Fa arm dislodged the crossbar. The try had 
ailed. 

Hallock rushed up to him. To his astonish- 
ment Norton was neither excited nor ruffled. 
He even tried to laugh. . 

“T know I’m all right,” he said, “with you 
backing me, and I'll do better next time. My 
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ankle—it’s —” He tried to stand but col- 
lapsed as he shifted his weight to the injured 
foot. 

Burke hurriedly examined Norton’s ankle. 
“Not sprained, I think, but badly turned. 
You'll do no more vaulting to-day. Did he 
make it, Hallock?” 

Hallock shook his head. He felt ill. All the 
old memories and fears that he had striven so 
hard to banish swarmed back to his mind and 
heart. The sight of the broken pole, with its 
cruel, jagged end, seemed to have taken the 
strength from his legs. 

“Then we won’t get a point out of the 
event.” There was a note of disappointment 
in the coach’s voice. Suddenly Hallock felt a 
slap on his back. “But don’t you mind, Hal- 
lock, my boy; you’ve done a fine thing for 
the college. When I tell them about it,—and 
I’m going to tell them,—the college will know 
how you worked. The fellows will appreciate 
it, and they’ll appreciate you.” 

The college! It was a new thought. The 
college ! 

“O Hallock!” 

He turned quickly at the greeting. It was 
Lynn Barry, captain of the football team. As 
a freshman, the pole vaulter had never known 
the big senior except to nod to him. But, in a 
way, Barry was the sort of man that he him- 
self wanted to become. 

Barry grasped his hand. “You’re all right, 
Hallock. I know how hard you’ve been work- 
ing with Norton; that’s the kind of spirit we 
want at Weslex. There are some people who 
think we fellows are only out for our own 
glory. But you understand. It’s the college— 
it’s old Weslex we’re working for. You’ve 
done your best with Norton. Now, go ahead 
and do your best with yourself. The college 
will win this meet yet.” 

Still in a kind of daze, Hallock heard the 
voice of Tommy Carr, the miler. Carr was 
gasping from his race. 

“T did my best for the old school, Hallock, 
but he was too fast for me; I couldn’t get any 
better than second. But we all know you’re 
good for a first in this event. We’re backing 
you, Hallock, old boy.” 

“Hallock! Your turn if you want to try 
_this height.” 

He stared for a moment at the standards. 
He had not cleared eleven feet for almost a 
year. He was in good condition; he had per- 
fected his form; but such a jump was im- 
possible. Besides he. had lost his nerve. The 
shattering of Norton’s pole had driven away 
any remaining hope that he still had. He 
could not vault now, if it were to win an 
Olympic championship for himself. No, he 
could not—for himself. Theh he realized that 
he was not trying to win for himself any 
more. 

As he stood there, coolly calculating the 
distance from start to take-off, some corner of 
his brain, some deeper level of thought, told 
him what had happened. His old selfish ambi- 
tion was no longer dominating him. It had 
begun to go when he first took an interest in 
Norton. Now to his surprise he realized that 
he had been working not so much for Norton 
as for the school. 

“You can do it!” called Norton cheerily as 
he hopped toward his bathrobe. “You know 
you can.” 

Norton was behind him. From the grand 
stand came a cheer. He had heard such cheers 
before, but this time it bore a new meaning. 

“ Hal-lock! Hal-lock! Hal-lock! Yea-a- 
a-a!” 

They were behind him, the whole school. 
He was working for them, and they were 
working for him. He grasped the pole tighter. 
What did his old fears matter? He was no 
longer striving for applause for himself; he 
was doing his best for the school. 

All his old skill seemed to come back to 
him. He started forward, running with short, 
quick steps, then shifted into a powerful 
stride that culminated in the great leap. 

Up! Up! he went and over—over in per- 
fect form, with a few inches to spare. As he 
landed he told himself that he had done the 
impossible. 

Twenty minutes later the announcer 
pointed his megaphone toward the grand 
stand. 

“Results of the pole vault!” he shouted. 
“First, T. Hallock, Weslex; height, eleven feet 
and eight inches. A new record. Second —” 

“You can feel proud of yourself,” said the 
delighted Burke. “You’ve done something.” 

“I do feel proud of myself,” agreed Hal- 
lock, “but it isn’t on account of the pole 
vaulting. I’ve done something bigger than 
that.” 

The coach surveyed him shrewdly. “I’m 
thinking I know what you mean,” he said, 
“and maybe I helped you to do it.” 
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ORAWN BY WF. STECHER 


They fell into the dusty road with Hammond on top of the smaller man 


PAYABLE TO BEARER 


@y Franklin Welles Calkins 


ner, unexpectedly at Highland. Allen 

came out of the store as the stage 
halted to change horses before going into the 
mountains. 

“Hello, Ham!” said Allen. “Hoped I’d catch 
you here. While the stage halts come into the 
store and do some business for your pa and 
me.” 

Hammond knew that Jim Allen had been 
riding for several days, looking for “grass 
feeders”; that is, hogs that he wanted to 
fatten on the unusually large crop of acorns 
at the hill ranch of Walker & Allen. Much 
interested, the young man followed Allen to a 
desk behind one of the store counters. There 
in his open manner the partner put his case. 

He had just had his first chance to get some 
grazers. A man who wanted to save his live 
stock from attachment under a mortgage was 
about to drive more than a hundred head of 
hogs to the nearest market. Allen had bar- 
gained for them, and the man, whose name 
was Bruner, was to have his money within 
four days. 

As the partner was riding home for the 
money and for men for the drive he had 
fallen in with two fellows on the road, one of 
whom had told him where he could find more 
hogs and also men for drovers. Allen had no 
check book with him and, knowing that 
Hammond expected to start the day before 
for the Silverton High School, had waited for 
the stage at Highland. 

“T’ve borrowed a blank check and paper 
here,” he said. “My signature’s O. K., but I’m 
a poor scribe. You write the check and a note 
telling Bruner that I'll come for the hogs 
within a week. I didn’t get Bruner’s initials, 
and nobody here seems to know ’em; so 
you’d better write the check payable to the 
bearer. His post office for bag delivery is 
Pratt, seven miles on. Get the postmaster 
there to put your letter, with the proper ini- 
tials, into Bruner’s sack where it’ll ride with 
you and a new driver to the man’s box.” 

As Hammond was writing he heard a 
stranger telling Allen what were the best 
roads. The young man finished his business, 
and soon afterwards the stage, with two other 
passengers, took the road. At Pratt Hammond 
changed routes. The postmaster there told 
him that Bruner’s initials were C. N. and put 
the letter into the man’s private bag Ham- 
mond took his seat with the new stage driver, 
and the two men who had got in at Highland 
again occupied the seat behind. The bottom 
of the coach under and behind them was piled 
with United States mail sacks and sacks for 
roadside delivery. 

As the stage bowled along one of the rear 
passengers spoke to the driver. 

“You’re a new man on this route, ain’t ye?” 

The driver replied that he had been driving 
about three months. The passenger said that 
his name was Smith; that he had sold some 
horses at Highland; that he lived over the 
big Divide on their right; and that he would 
ride on five miles farther and then get off and 
walk across. 

As the two men became interested in their 
talk Smith leaned his elbows on the back of 
the front seat, and Hammond good-naturedly 
moved a little to give him more room. The 
young man recognized Smith by his voice as 
the man who had given to Allen directions 
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about the road. Smith and the driver talked 
steadily for some time; then both passengers 
got out, paid their fares and were left afoot. 
After a time the driver turned to Hammond 
with a laugh. 

“That fellow Smith,” he said, “thought I’d 
never heard of him, I guess. He’s a kind of 
respectable cattle-and-horse thief in cahoots 
with other rascals. He and they round up 
mavericks and unbranded colts and drive ’em 
in on Smith’s big range over there. Smith 
always does business correct, though, and car- 
ries a good bank account.” 

Suspicion seized upon Hammond. “ I’ve 
ery of Dakota Smith,” he said. “Was that 

e ? 

“No question about it,” replied the driver. 

“Will you look in Bruner’s sack for a letter 
I mailed to him at Pratt? It’s got Walker & 
Allen’s return mark.” 

“What was in your letter?” 

“A check for eighteen hundred dollars, pay- 
able to bearer.” 

The delivery man handed his reins to Ham- 
mond, dug out the Bruner bag from behind 
the seat and unhooked the snap. He brought 
forth two letters and a paper; but the letter 
from Walker & Allen was gone. 

The young ranchman turned pale. 

“Can they possibly cash that check?” he 
asked. 

“Just as easy,” replied the driver, “as that 
sleek-dressed chap got your letter while Smith 
covered his performance. Smith’s acquainted 
at all the banks; and he’ll introduce this man, 
claiming the fellow’s sold stock to Walker & 
Allen and bought a little from him. They’ll 
divvy, and later on Smith, as innocent as a 
lamb, will help hunt for the villain—see ?” 

“Our bank is at Silverton,” said Ham- 
mond; “I must get there quick !” 

“Fourteen miles across the Divide and 
*bout twice that far round; no telephone or 
telegraph within reach,” answered the driver. 
“You can get across on horseback and prob’ly 
on time. I can help you, and I will.” 

After a mile of fast driving the stage 
stopped at a ranch. A man came out and lis- 
tened to the story. Within half an hour Ham- 
mond had as good a mount as that range 
afforded and had been told not to spare the 
animal in getting to Silverton. He carefully 
listened to minute directions how to reach 
the one valley road below Smith’s place. 
Smith and his partner had four miles to walk, 
but they would waste no time. 

Hammond ascended the great ridge known 
as the Divide, with every consideration for 
his horse. Then he let the animal go at a keen 
lope over the top and along the rough slope 
that led to the northeast. At the end of 
twenty minutes of-stiff riding he came to the 
Silverton sidehill road, which, as he knew by 
various landmarks, was close to the point in 
which he had been directed. He exulted; he 
surely had outwitted the scamps and would 
reach Silverton ahead of them. 

Hammond now let his horse go at a swifter 
gait. He had ridden perhaps two miles on the 
wagon road when in rounding the turn of a 
long curve he saw two horsemen a hundred 
yards or so ahead of him. His dismay was 
keen when he recognized Smith and the small 
man dressed in navy blue who had unques- 
tionably “lifted” the letter to Bruner. 

For a moment Hammond was uncertain 
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whether to ride on and pass the pair without 
seeming to remember them,—he had spoken 
to neither,—or to ride behind them until he 
came within sight of the town and then make 
a dash for the First National Bank. As he de- 
bated the question Dakota Smith turned in 
his saddle and stared straight at him. 

That keen look of Smith’s determined 
Hammond’s action. With as careless an air as 
he could muster he urged his horse into a 
gallop. He had nearly come up with the fel- 
lows When Smith turned his horse square 
across the road and, throwing up a hand, 
coolly commanded him to halt. 

Nerved for encounter, Hammond came to a 
stop several paces away and looked curiously 
and boldly into the man’s face. 

“TI know that horse,” said Dakota Smith, 
“and I’m a constable. Show your bill of sale 
for him or go under arrest.” 

It was an unexpected and startling order. 
For several seconds the young man sat. con- 
sidering. Beyond question the pair intended to 
hold him until they could cash the check. 
Evidently they were confident that they could 
run down his partly blown broncho. 

Suddenly he had an inspiration and reached 
a grim resolution. He was big and strong and 
one of the best athletes at the Silverton High 
School. He would fight if he must, but he 
would try strategy first. 

“I might well ask you to show your pa- 
pers,” he said to Smith, “but I'll accommo- 
date you.” 

He rode his mount forward until he could 
turn it alongside Smith’s. Then from a coat 
pocket he brought forth a student’s notebook 
and, taking from it an envelope that con- 
tained some memoranda, handed it to Smith. 
The man was taken aback in his turn; but he 
accepted the envelope and dropped his rein to 
open it. 

With a stroke of his heel Hammond urged 
his pony suddenly forward. With a swoop of 
his left hand he threw Smith’s bridle rein over 
the horse’s head while with his right he 
brought his whip in a stinging cut across the 
animal’s face. Bucking and plunging, Smith’s 
mount wheeled and ran along the road. Ham- 
mond passed the other horseman before the 
fellow had fairly realized what had happened. 

He heard Smith yell and, looking behind, 
saw that Smith’s partner was already on his 
trail. He knew that Smith would quickly con- 
trol his horse and that the precious pair 
would pretend to be chasing a horse thief! 

Their mounts were fresh; his own had 
already had a stiff gallop of seven miles. He 
noticed that the man behind him was even 
then gaining ground, but he made no attempt 
to increase his own speed. That fellow, he felt 
certain, was the one who had the letter to 
Bruner. And so fast was he coming that the 
next moment his horse’s muzzle was at the tail 
of, Hammond’s mount. 

“Pull up there, or I'll shoot!” he shouted. 
“No getting away!” 

A glance backward showed Hammond that 
his pursuer had no weapon in his hand. With 
a quick jerk of one rein to the left, Hammond 
brought his horse into collision with his en- 
emy’s and at the same time seized the fellow’s 
arm in a fierce grasp. The mounts bounced 
apart and threw both riders out of their sad- 
dles. They fell into the dusty road with Ham- 
mond on top of the smaller man. 

A brief and strenuous struggle followed. 
The under man fought stubbornly, for he 
knew that Dakota Smith would quickly come 
to his aid, but he could do nothing against 
the greater weight and strength of the young 
ranchman. Hammond twisted the man’s arms 
beneath him and pinned them down. With his 
other hand he went.swiftly through the fel- 
low’s clothes. Behind a wallet in an inside 
pocket he found the letter to Bruner. Thrust- 
ing it between his teeth, he leaped free of the 
helpless man and tore the letter into scraps. 

With an expression of deep chagrin on his 
face the fellow got to his feet and began 
brushing his clothes. Hammond went to his 
mount, which was calmly grazing at the 
roadside, and leaped into the saddle. At that 
moment Dakota Smith rode up. 

“There in the road is your real thief, con- 
stable,” Hammond said as Smith halted with 
stern inquiry in his face, “and here’s your bill 
of sale—Bruner’s letter and check.” He held 
up some fragmehts of the torn papers. 

Instantly the competent Smith turned upon 
the beaten man. “So,” he said with disgust, 
“you turned thief when I trusted you for 
square dealing! You go back with me under 
arrest.” 

Hammond laughed grimly and rode on his 
way. At Silverton he was able to communi- 
cate with his father by telegraph. The next 
day the First National Bank of Silverton 
mailed its own draft to C. N. Bruner. 
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Calvin Coolidge 


The next Vice President, whom Mr. Harding 
has invited to sit in the Cabinet 


FACT AND COMMENT 


IT IS NOT Christianity that is a failure; it 
is the lack of it. 


““Who’d ever fancy,” mused the wise old Frog, 
“That J was once a simple Pollywog.” 


NO MATTER how bright a dollar may be, 
put it into a good savings bank, and it will 
soon have more cents. 


A CURIOUS old form of oath, which bars 
those who have fought duels from holding 
office in the county or state, is still adminis- 
tered in Texas. “I do solemnly swear that I, 
John Doe, have not fought a duel with 
deadly weapons within this state or out of it, 
nor have I sent or accepted a challenge to 
fight a duel with deadly weapons, nor have I 
acted as a second in carrying a challenge or 
aided, advised or assisted any person in thus 
offending.” 


HUNDREDS of memorial trees have been 
planted, but what township has planted a 
memorial forest? Properly handled, a forest 
will endure forever, though the trees may go 
and new ones take their places. A well-kept 
wood is a permanent source of profit and 
enjoyment to all of the people of the com- 
munity. Costing less than stone monuments, 
more beautiful, more enduring, more sym- 
bolic, is it not one of the best forms that a 
memorial to the boys who fought in the 
Great War can take? 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS are in danger of 
losing much of their primitive beauty and 
wildness through the encroachments of busi- 
ness. Business men are trying to have streams 
dammed and lakes created for irrigation and 
power. The trouble comes from the failure of 
the present law to distinguish between na- 
tional parks and national forests; for in the 
national forests a certain amount of exploita- 
tion under government supervision is per- 
mitted. Irrigation bills that threaten the 
beauty of Yellowstone Park are now before 
Congress. All lovers of the national play- 
grounds should protest. 


THE TRAMP, who almost disappeared dur- 
ing the war, is returning to the highways of 
the country and the cheap lodgings of the 
towns. By report, the new tramp, although as 
shiftless and as homeless as ever, is better 
dressed than the old tramp was and, since he 
cannot get whiskey, has generally a more 
respectable air. The increase in the number of 
those who wander in search of work—or to 
avoid it—raises the old question of how to 
prevent vagrancy. Some authorities advocate 
farm-labor colonies. At any rate there should 
be some place where men with neither means 
nor inclination to support themselves could be 
put to productive work. The more vagrants 
the more criminals. 


A RECENT DISCOVERY may change the 
whole fertilizer industry. By the use of oil- 
burning furnaces the phosphoric acid in phos- 
phate rock can be liberated at a lower cost 
than by the present sulphuric-acid process. 
The very impurities that make so much of the 
low - grade phosphate rock unprofitable to 
treat by the sulphuric-acid process are put to 
good use in briquetting the material with 
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coke and sand while smelting it. Weight for 
weight, the new product is sixty-four per 
cent phosphoric acid against sixteen per cent 
recovered by the old process. But the most 
important thing is that billions of tons of 
low-grade phosphate rock that has not been 
worth working can now be treated. 
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JUSTICE FOR THE FARMER 


S a rule it is unwise for a nation to adopt 
A the policy of legislating in favor of any 
single interest, however important to 
the prosperity of the nation that interest may 
be. Such a policy is likely to produce factions 
and jealousies within the state and a spirit of 
selfishness and greed within the favored in- 
dustry. Security and good government are 
alike imperiled. Yet there are times when the 
health of the nation requires a course of legis- 
lation that may seem to transgress that gen- 
eral rule. We are about to enter on what may 
prove to be a prolonged period of falling 
prices. Labor has its own strong organizations 
to protect it against too rapid a drop in 
wages. The farmer is not so closely organized 
and therefore is more completely at the mercy 
of the market. In times of low prices it is 
always the farming interest, taken as a whole, 
that comes nearest to scraping the bottom. 

Now, it is not a question of saving the 
farmer from hardship; it is a question of pre- 
serving if we can the farmer as he is, an inde- 
pendent proprietor. Throughout history we see 
the farming or yeoman class as the backbone 
of any rising nation; but as a high and com- 
plex civilization has grown up the tendency 
has been to place the interest of the country- 
man below the interest of the dwellers in the 
great cities. Little by little the farms come to 
be cultivated by tenants, by peasants,’ by 
serfs. A great urban civilization is to be sus- 
tained only on cheap food, and cheap food 
can be produced only by those who labor for 
a small wage and accept a low standard of 
living. 

So far we in America have escaped that 
danger. Our millions of acres of homestead 
land made it possible to build up a splendid 
race of independent proprietors. The farmer 
does not mean to give up his place without a 
struggle, but he feels that he no longer has the 
share in directing the affairs of the country 
that his forefathers had. He knows that the 
effort of the city dweller, capitalist and wage 
earner alike, is to win an easier life—which 
can be sustained only by making his own life 
harder. If the farmer yields, the land will pass 
into the hands of a kind of peasantry, and 
the decay of the nation will begin. 

Legislation cannot do a great deal. It can 
and should open to the farmer all the business 
credit that can safely be given him, and it 
should correct any provisions of law that 
hamper him in getting his crop safely and 
promptly to market. But the farmer must 
refuse to let his general standards of living be 
materially reduced. He must become a better- 
informed and more careful business man; he 
must increase his codperative organizations 
and look for ways to diminish the number of 
profits between him and the real consumer. 

As for the rest of us, we should learn that 
we must not expect to exchange a little labor 
for a great deal; that the city cannot sell 
to the farmer dear and buy from him cheap. 
That way lies the certainty of a decaying 
agriculture and a debased rural population. 

It is a matter of education on both sides. 


eg 
HARMONY IN THE GOVERNMENT 


O prophet can predict’ whether the 
administration that is to come into 
existence with almost unlimited power 

on March 4 will exercise that power with 
wisdom; but there is evidence that the polit- 
ical machinery is likely to work smoothly 
and without friction of its multifarious parts. 

Mr. Harding gave assurance of that in the 
remarkable address in which he took leave of 
his associates in the Senate, and he, more than 
anyone else, can make the assurance good. He 
will exercise the executive functions of the 
government; he will be President and will 
maintain his rights as such, but he will have 
no quarrel with Congress. In retiring from the 
Senate he made it clear that he does not 
renounce his advocacy of the rights and privi- 
leges that he upheld as a Senator. 

It is a defect of our political system—one 
that most parliamentary governments are 
spared, and yet one not easily to be remedied 
in our own—that it opens:a broad way for 
dissension between the Executive and Con- 
gress. Such dissension has arisen many times, 


occasionally when the President and Congress 
were of the same party, but more frequently, 
as of course was natural, when the President 
faced a hostile majority in Congress, usually 
in the second half of his term. It might be 
avoided if we were to amend the Constitution 
and give Congress a four - years term that 
should begin and end with the term of the 
President ; but, so far as we know, among the 
numerous suggestions for amending the fun- 
damental law, no Constitution tinker has ever 
proposed to lengthen the term of Congress- 
_ The proposal would hardly find popular 
avor. 

If we seek for the cause of dissension be- 
tween the President and -the men of his own 
party, we usually find it in the personal char- 
acteristics of the President. Harmony within 
the party is largely a matter of the tempera- 
ment and disposition of the man whom the 
party places at its head. What the country 
knows of Mr. Harding —of his unstudied 
facility in keeping on good terms with his fel- 
lows—and what it thinks of his conscientious 
and systematic effort to learn the opinions of 
eminent men of various ways of thinking 
before he enters upon the duties of his office, 
tends at least to confirm the judgment of his 
party friends and may allay some of the anx- 
iety of those who did not vote for him. All 
the people will be thankful that we are to be 
spared a season of political wrangling. 
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HOUSES FOR FAMILIES 


AST year, although there were one million 
marriages in the United States, only 
thirty thousand new houses were built. 

The contrast in the figures illustrates forcibly 
a fact of which everyone has been to some 
degree aware—that the home building of 
newly married persons does not often in these 
days begin with householding and housekeep- 
ing. Twenty years ago, when a man married 
he usually became a householder either by 
purchase or by lease; no matter how small 
the establishment, it was one that imposed on 
both the husband and the wife a certain re- 
sponsibility to it, in the fulfillment of which 
there was also a certain satisfaction. For the 
man there would be a plot of ground to keep 
trim and neat in the summer, and a furnace 
to stoke in the winter; and if those employ- 
ments did not minister to the idyllic aspect of 
wedded life, the faithful performance of them 
was certain to be applauded by the spouse— 
as the neglect of them was likely to bring 
forth reproach. Similarly, when the young 
people found themselves in a home of their 
own the wife’s ability as a housekeeper was 
at once made manifest and either through the 
immediately satisfactory expression of it or 
through rapid improvement under the spur of 
pride it—like the husband’s competence in his 
sphere—promoted domestic happiness. 

Nowadays the young married pair are 

likely to board, or to occupy an apartment in 
which housekeeping is of the “light” variety. 
The spirit of home making that ought to be 
strong in two young people who are starting 
out on life’s adventure together does not at 
once find much opportunity for expression. 
That is a comparatively unimportant matter, 
perhaps; but if, as time goes by and children 
begin to grow up, the parents are unable to 
give them room to grow in, the matter be- 
comes important. What is bad for the family 
is bad for the nation; the prosperity of Amer- 
ica has rested upon the conditions of life that 
made it possible for the great majority of its 
people to rear sturdy and healthy families. As 
a nursery for families of the best American 
type there is nothing that compares with the 
single-family house. The two-family house, 
the three - decker and the lordly apartment 
house have their advantages; but the single- 
family dwelling house, where both father and 
mother have chores to do indoors and out, 
and where the children are expected to bear a 
hand, is the best family training ground and 
represents the best type of American home. 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 
LEAGUE 


WO kinds of auguries are being drawn 

from the recent meeting of the Assembly 

of the League of Nations. Those who 
were sure from the beginning that the League 
must fail of its purpose are quick to argue 
that the shortcomings of the Assembly prove 
the complete breakdown of the whole scheme. 
On the other hand, those who expect the 
League to succeed find every reason for hope 
in the meeting at Geneva and tell us that it 
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did everything such a congress could be ex- 
pected to do at its first session. 

Other people—most people probably—will 
think that the Assembly did not definitely 
prove the League to be a success or a failure. 
It did demonstrate the difficulty of getting the 
nations to surrender the control of their own 
conduct, but everyone knew that that diffi; 
culty existed. It passed a laudable vote in favor 
of disarmament and took action to establish a 
court of arbitration, but it could not make 
the first anything more than the “pious ex- 
pression of a wish,” and it could not muster 
enough support for the resolution making 
arbitration compulsory to pass it. The na- 
tions are still suspicious, wary, sensitive, 
afraid of signing away their rights or 
giving some present or future rival an advan- 
tage. There is no doubt that the absence of 
the United States made agreement on these 
and other points more difficult; no nation can 
be blamed for hesitating to tie its own hands 
while the hands of so powerful a neighbor as 
the United States remain unbound. It is some- 
thing, however, that the nations could meet 
and discuss the questions amicably. 

The meeting must have shown the Euro- 
pean statesmen that a really successful League 
would deprive the great powers of their 
complete control of the affairs of the world; 
for the smaller countries showed an independ- 
ence of spirit, a numerical superiority and a 
lack of respect for European tradition that 
more than once shook the complacence of the 
representatives of France and Great Britain. 
Even within the delegation of the British 
Empire there was much unorthodox opinion 
expressed. The Canadians were openly critical 
of the suggestions made by eminent European 
delegates, and Mr. Barnes, the Labor repre- 
sentative, voted against the official British 
view as often as he voted for it. 

That uncertainty regarding the ability of 
the leading governments to make their ideas 
effective is only another difficulty in the way 
of a successful League. What if the “big fel- 
lows” decline to be bound by the decisions of 
the majority and balk at the rule that gives 
Honduras or Denmark the same vote as Great 
Britain or France? 

In short the meeting made manifest the two 
great weaknesses of the League—the lack of 
anything in the nature of force or authority 
behind it and the still active distrust of one 
another that animates the nations. It gave 
expression at the same time to much good 
sense and good feeling and was incontestably 
a step in the direction of a peaceful under- 
standing among the peoples of the world. 


0 ¢ 


A NEGRO LEADER’S VISION 


HE Civil War freed the black man from 

slavery, but it did not solve the negro 

problem. It gave the negro a different 
legal status, but it did not give him a social 
or an economic position that satisfied him. He 
has been fighting his way up ever since, some- 
times with the: help, and sometimes against 
the opposition, of the white man. It is fair to 
say that he is nearer real equality with the 
white man than he ever was before; but there 
is still a long way for him to go, and he would 
be a bold man who should predict how his 
further advance will affect the nation, or how 
far racial differences can come to be forgotten 
in the sense of common citizenship. 

The negro movement in the United States 
has always been in two columns. One, started 
by Booker Washington and now led by Maj. 
Moton, aims at educating the negro economi- 
cally and at raising his self-respect and his 
social status through making him a more 
competent and useful man. The other, led by 
Dr. Burghardt Du Bois, aims at immediate 
and complete political enfranchisement as the 
indispensable foundation of *the negro’s im- 
provement as a citizen. Both parties have 
thought of the negro as an American simply 
and have considered only the problem of ad- 
justing him to his environment here in the 
United States. 

Now another leader has arisen, one Marcus 
Garvey, a negro from Jamaica, who has seen 
much of the world and who has got the sort 
of all-round education that an observant 
traveler gets. He has a very different am- 
bition for the negro, an ambition that treats 
him not as an American but as an African, a 
member of the black race. He has interested 
a great many of the prosperous and influ- 
ential negroes in New York in his plan, and, 
though the more conservative regard him as 
a visionary, he makes many and eager con- 
verts to his cause. 

He has organized the Negro Improvement 
Association, which aims at emancipating the 
negro everywhere from every sort of legal 
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and social disqualification. He plans to estab- 
lish a central government that shall guide 
the destinies Of the black race wherever it is 
dispersed ; much, he says, as the Pope and the 
Catholic Church direct their millions in every 
land. He has raised money to finance a com- 
mercial steamship company—the Black Star 
Line—to bind together the negro peoples in 
Africa, America and the West Indies, and his 
dream is the perfect freedom, the intellectual 
and political independence, of his people in 
the homeland in Africa. 

The idea is a tremendous one; we can see 
how it would appeal to the ambitious negroes 
of the United States, though we cannot help 
questioning the feasibility of awakening the 
negroes of Africa to the advantages of the 
plan and the ability of the leaders to carry out 
successfully so extraordinary a scheme. Hith- 
erto it has taken generations of preparation 
and genius of the highest sort to create a 
nation; this is an attempt to do more — to 
nationalize an entire race, and one that has so 
far had no deep consciousness of race unity. 

The methods that Mr. Garvey means to 
employ to further the purposes of his organi- 
zation are not yet made public. It does not 
appear whether it is the plan to encourage the 
wholesale emigration of all negroes to Africa, 
but while they remain here an attempt to 
divide their allegiance between the United 
States and a super-government of their own 
leaders would be pretty sure to increase the 
difficulties and dangers of the present situa- 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE curiously furtive and irresponsible 

sort of warfare that is going on in Ireland 
is illustrated by the recent destruction of a 
great part of the city of Cork. A hundred or 
more buildings in the heart of the city were 
wrecked by bombs or burned by masked in- 
cendiaries. Some $15,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed. Yet the business was so 
carried on that there is actually a dispute 
about who committed the outrage! The Irish 
accuse the volunteer police—the Black and 
Tans — of the crime; the British authorities 
insinuate that it was largely the work of Sinn 
Fein conspirators. Another story is that it 
was begun by the police and their friends in 
a spirit of reprisal and that the other party 
took advantage of the confusion to fire build- 
‘ings that were owned by loyalists. The reader 
can judge for himself which is the most 
plausible explanation, but it is singular that 
such destruction could be wrought without 
the clearest evidence of who was to blame. 
Naturally enough, the incident has made the 
wretched situation in southern Ireland still 
worse. e 


HE Socialist vote in the Presidential elec- 

tion was not much more than 900,000. 
That is far below the predictions of the 
Socialist leaders; it is, in fact, considerably 
less than what almost all observers expected. 
The enfranchisement of women apparently 
added nothing to the Socialist strength, which 
is another bit of evidence to prove the natural 
conservatism of women. Eight years ago, 
when Mr. Debs was a candidate, the Socialist 
vote was 901,873. It was not enough larger 
last fall to give the party its share of the 
increased male vote alone. It is worth notic- 
ing, however, that in some states the increase 
was very large. New York, which cast 63,381 
Socialist votes in 1912, gave the party 204,120 
in 1920. It is hard to escape the conviction 
that the action of the Legislature in unseating 
Socialists regularly elected to its membership 
had something to do with that increase. Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey showed respectable Socialist gains, but 
in Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois Debs got 
more votes in 1912 than in 1920. 


o 


THER nations besides the United States 

are alarmed by the movement of the 
peoples in eastern Europe and are taking 
thought about restricting immigration. France 
is one of them. Paris has become crowded 
with refugees from Russia, Poland and other 
eastern countries, some of whom have been 
balked of their desire to emigrate to the 
United States, and others of whom are satis- 
fied to remain in France. The living condi- 
tions in the foreign quarters of Paris are said 
to be shocking, mainly as a result of the inev- 
itable overcrowding of houses. What makes 
the French problem still more acute is the 
appearance in Paris of a mysterious disease 
among the refugees. Several hundred cases 





are under treatment in the hospitals; physi- 
cians call it for the present, “Malady No. 9,” 
but they are inclined to believe that it is a 
form of the dreaded Asiatic plague. 


S 


HE five powers that won the war and 

that incidentally came into possession of 
the oceanic cables previously owned by Ger- 
many are having no little difficulty in dis- 
posing of them amicably among themselves. 
The conference on that question was in ses- 
sion at Washington for more than two 
months and then, after adopting a modus 
vivendi to govern the temporary operation of 
the cables, adjourned and turned the further 
discussion over to the ambassadors at Wash- 
ington. The United States has stood out for a 
cable service with Germany at least as good 
as it used to have and for the internation- 
alization of the cable station at Yap in the 
Pacific Ocean. The cables that used to run to 
German terminals from this country are now 
brought ashore at Brest in France and at Pen- 
zance in England, and cable communication 
with Germany is thereby hampered and may 
even be subjected to censorship. As for Yap, 
a former German island, Japan claims exclu- 
sive mandatory powers there, but as it is an 
important cable station on the direct line 
between Guam and Manila the United States 
thinks it ought to have something to say 
about what goes on there and desires among 
other things to erect a wireless station on the 
island. Our representatives have found it hard 
to get Great Britain, France and Japan to see, 
or at least to grant, our contention. 


o 


HE famine in northern China is a terrible 

calamity. Thirty million people at least 
are affected by the scarcity of food, and thou- 
sands die daily from starvation or disease. 
Missionaries in that region report that the 
poorest people have literally nothing to eat ex- 
cept the dried grass of the field and that par- 
ents are glad to sell their children for a small 
sum, in order to save them from starvation 
and to buy a little food for themselves. It is a 
sad demonstration of the inevitable results of 
overpopulation, a condition that must bear its 
share of the blame for the war that has dev- 
astated Europe. Misled by the temporary 
abundance of land in our hemisphere and the 
advance in production that machinery has 
made possible, the world has turned up its 
nose at Malthus and his philosophy—prema- 
turely so, for, given time enough, the facts 
are reasonably sure to bear him out. 





The Unknown Warrior's grave in 
Westminster Abbey 
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HE Assembly of the League of Nations 

made little difficulty about admitting 
Austria and Bulgaria to the League and 
might even have let the Germans in if M. 
Viviani had not made so dramatic a plea in 
behalf of the French view of the case. But 
although there was no little sentiment ex- 
pressed in favor of the early admission of 
Germany, it was never strong enough to 
dominate the Assembly. The withdrawal of 
the Argentine delegation, which was or- 
dered by a president who has always been 
sympathetic with Germany rather than with 
the Allies, did not start the predicted stam- 
pede, and no one could think of a really 
effective reply to M. Viviani’s stirring speech. 
Germany must be admitted to the League, 
but it will first have to convince the world 
that it sincerely means to abide by League 
principles and not be guided by the ethics of 
Tirpitz or Bernhardi. 
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costs a penny 


When you think of cost of living think of this: 
The best breakfast dish in the world—Quaker Oats—costs 
only one cent per serving. Dishes which cost from 8 to 15 times 


that cannot compare with oats. 


Quaker Oats yield in nutriment 1810 calories per pound, 


while round steak yields 890. 


The oat is well-balanced. It contains 16 needed elements. 
As a body-builder and a vim-food it holds a unique place. 
If it cost ten times a meat dish you would be wise to serve 


it. But the meat foods average 


ten times Quaker Oats. 


Waste and Nutriment 





Quaker Oats 


Water and waste . . 
Meee e366 ue Xe 
Mad. eels: a6. 3 eee 
Carbohydrates . . . 66.2% 
Minerals . ... . 2.1% 


Sirloin Steak 


Water and waste . . 66.8% 
Protein. . . . . . 16.5% 
(re 


7.7% 
16.7% 


None 


Minerals . . . 1% 











Compare the waste and nu- 
triment. Compare the calory 
cost —the energy measure of 
food value. 

You will see why authori- 
ties urge that oats be served 
at least once daily. 

Make Quaker Oats your 
basic breakfast all the time. 

Serve the costlier foods at 
dinner and let the oat-dish 
average down the cost. 


Quaker Oats 


with that world-famed flavor 


Quaker Oats are flaked from 
queen grains only—just the 
rich, plump, flavory oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. 

Millions of oat lovers, the 
world over, have been won by 
this extra flavor. Be sure you 
get it, for it costs no extra 
price. 








Calories per Pound 
Quaker Oats. . . 1810 
Round steak . = 890 
Salt codfish . . . 325 
Cost per 1,000 Calories 
Quaker Oats. . . 6%c 
Average meats . . . 45c 
Average fish . - « Se 
Young chicken . . . $1.66 








15 cents and 35 cents per package 


Except in far west and south 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 




















SHALL WE GO 


By E.G. Nourse 


1 K y 1TH Europe devastated and with the 
productive industries of other coun- 
tries demoralized, it is not strange that 
a great many persons should take a gloomy 
view of our economic future and ascribe the 
high prices of commodities and the conse- 
quent high cost of living to an inability on 
the part of producers to turn out a sufficient 
supply of the material requisites of existence. 
Many persons seem to think that the present 
uncertain conditions are only the beginning of 
an indefinitely prolonged future of relative 
privation. 

It will perhaps be remembered that the late 
James J. Hill predicted that in the course of a 
generation we should be going to bed hungry 
unless we drastically revised our agricultural 
methods. That he spoke near the close of a 
lifetime spent among the greatest wasters of 
natural resources that the world has ever seen 
explains the alarmist nature of his remarks. 
He spoke with the zeal of a man to whom 
“conservation” had become almost a religion. 
Although at the time his views seemed to 
many people extremely penetrating and wholly 
trustworthy, they have already been proved 
incorrect in two respects. First, he overesti- 
mated the rate at which our population 
would increase; and, second, he either exag- 
gerated the rate of decline in the productivity 
of our land or underestimated the efficacy of 
modern farming methods. 

Hill’s terrifying prophecies find an interest- 
ing parallel in the gloomy forebodings of 
the Englishman, Sir William Crookes, who 
prophesied that human inability to increase 
the production of wheat in the world would 


A GLOOMY VIEW OF 
THE FUTURE 








result in checking the progress of our civiliza- 
tion during either the present. or the coming 


_ generation. 


In studying this same problem I have 
reached a much more hopeful conclusion in 
regard to our future. I should challenge the 
opinion of Hill and Crookes on the basis of 
three defects in their argument. First, they 
have failed to appreciate the chance of our 
increasing our food supply from new lands 
that as yet are undeveloped or only slightly 
developed; second, they have disregarded the 
possible introduction of scientific methods 
that are not known to-day; and third, they 
have overlooked the fact that we can shift 
from those products the adequate production 
of which becomes increasingly difficult to 
other products that are now neglected but 
that are entirely suitable for food. 

It seems odd that the great railway builder 
who had the imagination so daringly to 
throw his lines out into what then seemed rel- 
atively unpromising agricultural lands should 
have failed to see the possibilities of other 
lands a little farther off—lands that are well 
within the reach of another generation of 
railway and steamship building. For example, 
Canada has already shown itself to have an 
immense reserve of unused lands that are 
wholly suitable for wheat and partly suitable 
for live stock and other farm products. The 
astonishing development of Canada had only 
well begun when the Great War interrupted 
it. American farmers are already flocking once 
more across the border at the rate of two or 
three thousand a month (more than 186,000 
farmers and farm laborers emigrated during 
the three years preceding the war). There are 
literally hundreds of millions of acres of un- 
developed agricultural land in Canada, which, 
conservative experts estimate, may be counted 
on for more than eight hundred million bush- 
els of wheat alone. 

But Canada is only one of the three great 
undeveloped areas. Another, and probably 
the largest of the three, is the region that, 
virtually in the same latitude as Canada, in- 
cludes the southern part of Siberia and Man- 
churia. It is supplemented by the imperfectly 
developed areas that have a warmer climate 
in the interior of China at one end of that 
great belt and in European Russia at the 
other. The whole region has in the agricul- 
tural sense been so imperfectly explored that 
it is hard to estimate its exact extent and 
character. There can be no question, however, 
that it embraces hundreds of millions of acres 


TO BED 


of tillable land and that its productive possi- 
bilities are to say the least enormous. 

The third great area to which the men of 
the future may look for new supplies both 
of food and of textiles is in South America. 
Beginning in Argentina, the already extensive 
agriculture of which can be greatly increased, 
it stretches northward through Uruguay, 
Paraguay, southern Brazil and several lesser 
countries. The high elevation of the interior 
makes the climate of the region temperate 
even near the tropics. For producing cotton, 


WE TURN TO THE 
SECOND REASON 
FOR BEING CHEERFUL 








live stock, some cereals and subtropical prod- 
ucts of great variety it is a land of an enor- 
mous potential agricultural value. 

Space scarcely permits me to discuss the 
agricultural possibilities of Africa, which, 
though less alluring, are by no means negli- 
gible, or of Australia, a continent about as 
large as the United States. The productive 
possibilities of -Australia are, to be sure, con- 
siderably impaired by its being in the trade- 
wind belt and its consequent liability to 
drought, and by its great distance from pres- 
ent centres of population. We must remember, 
however, that facilities for transportation will 
surely increase and that population may shift 
to new centres. 

Turning now to the second of my reasons 
for being cheerful, I must say to the great 
scientist that it seems strange that he should 
have so little faith in the powers of science to 
postpone the terrible day of famine. The im- 
proved methods for the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen have, almost by themselves, 
neutralized the force of his prediction. But we 
have developed many other sources of chemi- 
cal fertilizers and many. other methods of 
increasing the natural fertility of our soil, and 
we have learned how to utilize to better 
advantage the rainfall or other climatic con- 
ditions that prevail in our lands. By scientific 
breeding and by importing specially adapted 
varieties we have, for example, pushed our 
wheat frontier many miles to the north and 
into areas of scanty rainfall. We have ex- 
panded the area suitable for corn both on its 
hot and on its cold margin and have devel- 
oped more or less distant relatives of our 
original corn for cultivation in the dry lands. 
Where lands are too wet we have undertaken 
extensive drainage; and we have expanded 
our rice farming and begun to cultivate cer- 
tain subtropical tubers of the aroid family 


WE MUST EAT MORE 
RICE 








that bid fair to increase considerably the pro- 
ductive capacity of those lands. 

These expedients suggest the third method 
by which we shall most readily increase the 
productiveness of our agriculture. If we are 
to use the wet lands, we shall probably have 
to accustom ourselves to more rice, or even 
have to “learn to like” some foodstuffs that 
we were formerly quite unacquainted with. 
Such a proceeding is difficult for an ignorant 
or an illiterate people, but becomes increas- 
ingly easy as general intelligence and particu- 
larized knowledge about food increases. The 
manufacturer in resorting to the aid-of men 
of science in cheapening his raw materials and 
our schools of domestic science in rational- 
izing our consumption have gone far toward 
solving what would otherwise be the ex- 
ng difficult problem of popularizing new 
oods. 

This whole aspect of the food question may 
conveniently be illustrated by a single con- 
crete example. If we were to insist that the 
great bulk of our fat for cooking must come 
to us in the form of lard, and if the swine 
growers continued to go on the theory that 
they must raise hogs on corn, the demand on 
a region especially adapted for corn and hogs 
would become acute, and the price of lard 
would be increasingly burdensome. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, we have already ceased 
to insist on lard, and the-hog raisers for their 
part have ceased to insist on corn feeding. 
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HUNGRY ” 


First, the swine grower of the North is 
using more forage. Second, raising swine has 
increased in the South, where the necessary 
forage can be grown advantageously, and 
where the climate in winter and in spring is 
more favorable for swine. The thin, sandy 
soils, although decidedly inferior as corn land, 
are excellent for peanuts, and peanuts pro- 
mote good growth in hogs, but produce a 
“soft,” or oily, fat instead of the hard, firm 
fat that our lard and pork markets demand. 

The difficulty can be met in various ways. 
We can raise pigs in the South and ship them 
north to fatten in the corn belt. For its own 
consumption the South can raise young hogs 
on peanuts and then feed them on what corn 
the region can produce economically. Finally, 
the Southern hog raisers can have corn 
shipped from the near edge of the corn belt 
or even from Argentina. 

All those plans, of course, simply continue 
the effort to get lard. But suppose we stop 
raising more corn and peanuts in order to 
produce more hogs with which to make more 
lard, and take a shorter course to our object. 
We can get preparations of peanut oil and 
corn oil that are as good as lard and perhaps 
better. For thirty years we have been using 
more and more cottonseed oil, and now we 
have also learned to use and to like peanut 
oil, corn oil and cocoanut oil. The oil from 
soy beans may be the next oil that we shall 
adopt. 

Several references in this paper show the 
better use to which we are putting subtropic 
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or tropic lands; it is quite possible that the 
“conquest of the tropics” may open the 
broadest avenue of escape from a threatened 
shortage of food in the future. The banana is 
a cheap source of starch of excellent quality, 
and in many less familiar plants also lie great 
potentialities of value. Our work in the West 
Indies and in Panama has shown that devel- 
oping tropic lands is not nearly the hopeless 
undertaking that it once seemed to be. 

All in all, it does not seem that the pros- 
pect is one of growing scarcity, a ruinous cost 
of living, increasing hunger and the appear- 
ance of actual famine. Rather, we should ex- 
pect to see famine disappear from among the 
backward peoples as a result of a develop- 
ment of the latent powers both of the land 
and of the people. Of course, we must not 
pile up population before we discover the 
means of feeding it. In other words, we must 
not have more people than we are able to 
educate effectively, or any class that is un- 
willing to apply itself diligently and conscien- 
tiously to work. Savage society is the only 
sort that illiterates and idlers can maintain. 

The earth will yield, not merely a full 
stomach and a warm back, but constantly 
increasing comfort of life to a race that is 
industrious and mentally alive. We have not 
yet unlocked half the treasure chests to which 
intelligence and industry are the keys. 


A BOY'S: 
READING 
“By Henry Seidel 
Canby 


FAMOUS American novelist once drew 
inspiration for a story from a reef of 
rocks that lies in the English Channel 

midway between England and France. Mid- 
dle age for a man or woman was, like that, 
she said; if you passed it, you weré safe; and 
from this she made her story. 

There is a rocky reef also somewhere in the 
course of every boy’s reading. It crops up 
earlier for some boys, later for others, but 
always about the time when some friend or 
teacher or parent begins to say, “You ought 
to take your reading more seriously. You 
ought to stop reading books that merely in- 
terest you. You ought to get this lesson, or 
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that fact, or some moral out of every book 
that you read. You ought to read such and 
such a book whether you like it or not, be- 
cause it will be good for you.” 

That is the reef, and some boys go hard 
aground on it and never come off. Before that 
time they had read perhaps when they felt 
like it, and what they felt like reading. They 
read what interested them; they dropped 
what bored them. After those words had been 
said once too often, they began to divide 
books into two classes: books that you ought 
to read and books that you want to read. 
And as they did not know many books that 
they wanted to read, and as some one was 
always saying, “Here is a book you ought to 
read,” why, soon the whole field of literature 
was marked up with black “oughts,” and it 
seemed wiser to go out and play baseball. 

It may seem that I am arguing that no one 
should read what he ought to read. Far from 


_ it. All that I am trying to do is to clear up, 


if I can, a misunderstanding I find in many a 
boy’s mind, a misunderstanding that dates 
from the day he first stuck on the reef and 
began to divide books into interesting books 
and books said to be good for him. 

There never should be any such division. 
It is true that not all good books are good 
for any particular boy, or for any boys. The 
Anatomy of Melancholy is a good book, but 
not good for most boys. Nevertheless, it is 
also true that good books are the most inter- 
esting, if they are boys’ books, and if some 
one has not spoiled them for you by saying 
too often that they ought to be read. 

I think that the trouble comes because 
most boys get the wrong idea as to what 
makes a good book valuable. They seem to 
believe that adults always value a book for 
what it teaches—about English history, or 
science, or the war, or politics. That may be 
true of histories, encyclopedias and books of 
information generally; but when it comes to 
literature—fiction, poetry, essays and the like 
—it is not true, whatever the adult world 
may publicly say about it. We like such books 
for the experience they contain; and that is 
precisely what any boy naturally and in- 
stinctively searches for in his reading. 

Books not written just to give information 
have most of them experience for their chief 
good. Do you read a story for its “art,” its 
“style,” its “moral”? Of course not! You read 
it because the author has had experiences, has 
lived widely or intensely, has seen and heard 
and inwardly digested more than you have 
and can make you a sharer in his privileges, 
can make you thrill where he thrilled, fear 
where he feared, enjoy where he enjoyed. Art 
and style are necessary in order to make you 






GOOD BOOKS USUALLY 
POSSESS ART AND 
STYLE 





do all that; that is why they are important, 
that is why really good books usually possess 
them. It is their art and style that make it 
possible for you to know how good they are. 
Poorly written books may be easy to read, 
but they are hard to get much out of, even if 
it is there. Bad books are seldom well written, 
for there is little in them to write well about. 
A good book is good not because it is “liter- 
ary”; it is “literary” because it is good. 

I do not mean, of course, that a good 
writer has to do everything, suffer everything, 
adventure everything recorded in his stories. 
Novels are not biographies. If they had to 
be, our best writers would have lives’ so full 
of emotional happenings that few of them 
would live beyond thirty. Experience does 
not depend on how much you do, although 
a good deal of doing and thinking and feeling 
is essential; it depends on how much you are 
alive when you do it. This slow, stolid fellow 
will go down with ships, see men murdered, 
take part in sad farewells, travel to the Arctic 
regions, or Central Africa, and come back 
with only a few scratches on his brain and 
scarcely able to tell what he has seen. This 
other more sensitive youth may never go far 
from his native town, never be dropped from 
an airplane, or jilted in a love affair, never 
lose his wife or be accused of embezzlement; 
and yet if he is alive every inch of him in the 
world he lives in and has the power of seeing 
through words and deeds to character, then he 
will be able to crystallize other men’s experi- 
ences as well as his own and make literature. 

But why should a boy read at all, except to 
get facts, or news, when there are so many 
other ways to amuse himself? It is a fair 
question, and indeed I can imagine some boys 
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and girls who might never need to do much 
reading, even for information. 

The prince of a royal household in the days 
when kings were rulers is a fair example. He 
was supposed to be surrounded by the best 
minds. The chief men of science of the king- 
dom taught him, men of letters were his asso- 
ciates, the court in which he grew up was 
formed from the most experienced and culti- 
vated people in the kingdom. His daily 
companions were men and women who them- 
selves were crystallized experience. But the 
prince could know little of the commonplace 
world of the market place unless he read. And 
unless he read he was dependent for his 
knowledge of other times, other places, on 
what men chose to tell him. 


SOMETIMES A VACATION 
GIVES US ADVENTURE 








A better example would be a boy in a well- 
to-do family of, say, Athens of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., or of Florence in the fourteenth 
century A.D., when for some as yet unex- 
plained reason those remarkable little cities 
had bred more great men and women than 
could be found in one locality anywhere else 
in the world. A boy in Athens, where even the 
slaves were brilliant, where some new thing 
was happening daily, where the best art, the 
best music, the best science, the best business 
ability, the best craft of war, the best philos- 
ophy and the noblest religion all were to be 
found —such a boy, it would seem, might 
have done without reading. As it happens, to 
judge from the schools of Athens and the 
academies of Florence, he read far more than 
his neighbors. 

But few of us are princes, and none of us 
belong to old Athens or old Florence. Our 
knowledge (and knowledge of course has 
vastly increased) must be gained largely from 
books. And, what is my especial point, our 
experience, if we wish it to be wide and varied, 
must come largely from books also. It is a 
vast world, and the track of any one of us is 
very narrow and very short, like the tiny trail 
of a turtle in a mud flat. We can see little 
after all, no matter how far we travel, and 
know less of what others are doing, no matter 
how much we observe. Sometimes a war 
snatches us off for a brief and painful set of 
vivid experiences. Sometimes a month’s vaca- 
tion in the woods or on the ocean gives us an 
understanding of adventure, danger, pursuit 
and their pleasures. We marry, work, have 
children, love, quarrel, perhaps hate, and that 
is our experience, a tiny fraction of the great 
experience of the human race. 


LET HIM FIND THE ~ 
BOOKS HE LIKES BEST 








Our friends bring us a little more; if, like 
Ulysses, we know men and cities widely, more 
still comes to us. But beyond and beyond our 
experience, and behind and behind it, through 
the packed ages of man’s life on this planet 
so far as it is known to us, books are our chief 
resource. The great stories, the great poems, 
the great histories that have been handed 
down, the rich records of living to-day that 
novelists, playwrights, writers of every kind 
give to us from their vivid experience—those 
must be open to a boy, must be known and 
read if in any real sense he is to live fully, if 
he is to climb outside his own little pen. 
Otherwise he is like a deer in a deer park, 
wandering from tree to tree and uphill and 
down, but always coming to bars that turn 
him back. 

My advice, then, when you are reading 
rather than studying, is to read first of all for 
experience, and insist that it be broad, true 
experience that feels like life. If you do that, 
you will read good books, for the cheap ones, 
like the cheap stories in the “movies,” will not 
long satisfy you. If you do that, you will 
begin to search for the great writers, since 
you will find that they are great because they 
have lived their life more intensely than the 
others, and so can give you more experience 
and thus more pleasure. That is why Cooper 
with all his faults is better than Henty (to 
choose two old stand-bys) ; why Stevenson is 
good, and Kipling, and Melville, and Thack- 
eray, and Mark Twain. 

If some one should ask me, “What are the 
twenty best books for a boy?” I should not 
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be able to answer the question. I should ask 
in turn, “What boy?” and try to make a list 
after I had talked to him. But if you ask, 
“What should a boy read?” I should answer 
as I have tried to answer in these paragraphs. 
Let him read for experience. Give him plenty 
of good books and let him find those that he 
likes best, those that give him the keenest 
sense of life. And as he reads he will form his 
own taste; he will learn what is good for 
him and afterwards what is better. 

In the Swiss Family Robinson, when the 
shipwrecked family on the strange island 
found a new fruit or root, they tried it on 
their pet monkey first. If he liked it, and it 
did him no harm, they all ate of it. A boy, 
with books, should be his own monkey. He 
should nibble freely, knowing that what he 
seeks is the food of good experience; and 
when he finds what he likes, what seems to be 
good for him, he, too, should eat freely. If 
the books are good books, he can scarcely 
read too much from them, for his muscles will 
tell him when it is time to stop and play 
games. If they are bad books, he will soon 
have enough. 

When there was any doubt of the monkey’s 
judgment, the family called on the pig. If she 
ate, then the food was certainly good. Par- 
ents and teachers should act the part of the 
pig. If there is doubt what books are good 
books to begin with, let them advise you. 
Then taste yourself. 
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A CHESS MARVEL 


T may not be unreasonably supposed that 
there are chess players among The Com- 
panion’s numerous readers, and that, the 

assumption granted, they would be inter- 
ested in a youthful chess prodigy who has 
recently appeared in France. Speaking of him, 
editorially, the New York Sun says: 

This eight-year-old boy, Samuel Rzeschew- 
ski by name, is a frail child with a thoughtful 
face, a well-formed head, not abnormal in 
size. He stood up the other day at the Pa- 
vilion de la Rotonde against twenty venerable 
men chosen from the best chess players of the 
Palais Royal Society and, moving quietly 
among the square of tables, beat them all, 
carrying on all of the twenty games at one 
time. 

The defeated chess players included some of 
the best in France. But this child moved 
quickly from one board to another, delaying 
but half a minute at the most, and mated 
them when they least expected it. The boy’s 
father is himself a chess player, and when the 
child was five years old he taught him the 
moves. Within a fortnight the boy was beat- 
ing his father badly. 

The father says he will take the child to 
London, to complete the chess conquest of 
Europe, and that then he “must retire to pri- 
vate life and begin his education, which has 
been neglected during the war.” This decision 
shows that the father is a wise man, and as 
brave as a Pole must be. For a schoolroom 
will be a dull place after the war, or even 
after the Pavilion de la Rotonde. Yet through 
that dull avenue even a genius must travel, 
if he would not be left a helpless freak in a 
world where the balanced mind must rule. 
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A GRIZZLY AT CLOSE RANGE 


T requires unusual courage to take a “close- 
I up” of a grizzly bear that is not confined 
by stout iron bars. Yet that was done by 
Dr. T. Arbuthnot in the Dease Lake region 
in British Columbia, says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, and the photograph is likely 
to become famous. 

The doctor, who is a Pittsburgh sportsman 
by reputation, was arranging to take a picture 
of a beautiful landscape when the grizzly 
made his appearance. The doctor suddenly re- 
membered that he had a special fondness for 
grizzly-bear pictures and changed his objec- 
tive, thinking, doubtless, that the landscape 
would wait. . 

According to his guide, the doctor quietly 
arranged the picture machine on a tripod, 
threw the black covering over his head and 
remarked that he would prefer that bear to 
get him rather than miss getting a focus on 
the bear. Bruin was moving forward slowly, 
showing signs both of annoyance and curi- 
osity, when presently he paused for a moment 
and the shutter clicked. Dr. Arbuthnot then 
used his rifle and the grizzly was soon quiet 
enough for a photographic study in still life. 
At the time the photograph of the living bear 
was taken he was within less than thirty 
yards of Dr. Arbuthnot’s camera. 
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STARS 


BY DONALD A. FRASER 


May, one clear and starry night, 
Gazed up at the golden speckles, 
Then turned and cried in real 
delight, 
“Oh, see, the sky’s got freckles!” 
eg 


THE TWO VISITORS 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


cf OW, Moll,” said good Mrs. Muffett 
when she was called away to see a 
sick neighbor, “I have no one to leave 
with you, but I know you can take care of 
yourself. Feed the chickens, keep up the fire 
and keep an eagle eye on the cow and the 
sheep.” 

When Moll had watched her mother out of 
sight she felt very lonely. She gathered chips 
for the fire and scattered corn to the fowls. 
Then she counted the stock in the pasture; 
the cow and the three sheep were all there. 

Aiter that she began to feel hungry. “I'll go 
to the spring now,” she decided, “and get my 
dinner.” 

The spring bubbled up cold and clear from 
the rocks and then ran across a broad flat 
stone. There were several covered crocks on 
the stone. Moll knelt down and lifted the 
cover from the little dark blue bowl that held 
her dinner — creamy curds, with whey the 
color of pearl. She took the bowl to the house 
and powdered its contents with brown sugar. 
Then, pulling her little hassock out under her 
favorite tree, she sat down to eat. 

“T should be perfectly happy now,” she said 
aloud, “if only I had some company.” 

The very next minute some company came. 
Just as she lifted a spoonful of curds a big 
black spider swung down in front of her at 
the end of a long silver-thread. 

Moll Muffett gave a little shriek and 
jumped to her feet. As for the spider, it began 
hurriedly to climb up its thread. 

“Ooo!” cried Moll. “Go right away !” 

“But I’ve just come,” said a voice. 

Moll jumped. She looked up quickly into 
the tree, but the spider was sitting very still 
in the middle of his web. “Be- 
sides,” thought Moll, “a spider 
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She asked how it had happened, and the 
little girl confessed that she had fallen asleep 
while she was minding the flock. 

“I’ve followed the trail I think they took,” 
she added. “That is, the way they were facing 
when I went to sleep. I noticed them then.” 

“Was it north or south or east or 
west?” asked Moll. 

“T can’t tell,” said the little girl 
dolefully. “I’m all mixed up, you see. 
The wind was blowing at my back as 
I followed them; that’s all I know.” 

“Then,” said wise little Moll, “we'll 
find out which way the wind is blow- 
ing and go that way.” 

But the wind had died down to the 
merest breath; the trees were still, 
and there was no smoke coming out 
of the chimney. 

“© dear, the wind has stopped! ” 
said the new little girl. “So what 
shall we do?” 

Just then Moll gave a cry and 
pointed again to the bough above 
their heads. 

“Look!” she said. “ The spider is 
showing us the way.” 

Sure enough, a long silver strand 
had become loosened from the web 
and was moving in the faint breeze, 
though everything else was still. 

“The wind is south!” cried Moll. 
“So you were moving north. Come 
on!” 

As they ran down the lane Moll 
pointed to a field. “There are our 
sheep,” she said. “We have only 
three.” 

The other little girl stopped short 
in much surprise. “But those are my 
very own sheep!” she cried. 

Moll gazed at the strange little girl. 
“Why, what do you mean ?” she said. 

“As sure aS my name’s Bopeep,” 
said the other little girl, “those are 
the sheep that I lost.” 

“There,” Moll cried, “I might have 
known you were little Bopeep!” Then 
she gazed at the animals; there was no mis- 
take about it: they were all strange sheep. 

“Then where are my sheep ?” she cried. 

The truth was the Muffett flock had some- 
how broken out of their pasture, and Bopeep’s 
sheep had gone in through the break. 

“Never mind,” said Bopeep. “The cow is 
still here; we surely shall find your sheep.” 
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cannot speak.” 

“May I come?” said the 
voice again. 

Moll was puzzled, but she 
liked the sound of the voice. 

“Yes, you may,” she called, 
“if you'll drive this horrid old 
black spider away.” 

A little girl’s head peered 
round the corner of the garden 
wall. 

“How do you do!” Moll 
cried, delighted. 

The newcomer came for- 
ward smiling. She wore a dress 
of flowered dimity and a 
broad hat and carried a staff 
with a crook at the end. 

“Where is your spider?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, to be sure!” said Moll. 
“He isn’t my spider, you 
know, but he came down after 
my dinner just now. There he 
is in the tree!” 

The other little girl raised 
her staff. “Shall I knock him 
out ?” 

Moll hesitated. After all, the 
spider was doing no harm; 
she shook her head. 

The visitor looked relieved. 
“He seems to be behaving well 
now,” she remarked. 

“Wait a minute,” said Moll. 
She darted into the house and 
came out with another spoon. 
“Let’s eat dinner together,” 
she said. 

But the stranger replied that 
she could not wait. “I must 
hurry on,” she said. “Some of 
my sheep are lost.” 

Moll looked sympathetic. 











How dreadful it would be if 
her sheep were lost! 
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They did find the lost sheep, sure enough; 
then they went back to the cottage, hungry 
but happy. 

And while they were away that spider had 
climbed down his delicate stairway and cov- 
ered the blue bowl of curds with a silver web! 


The frog raised his head and gazed at the gaudy fly 


THE PAIR BY THE POOL 


By Roger Wingfield 


T the edge of a pool, where the blue water 
was crystal clear and slim green rushes 
grew, a dragon fly and a frog were 

sunning themselves, one on the end of a water 
weed and the other on the edge of the bank. 
The sunshine made gold and 
purple lights on the dragon 
fly’s wings and burnished the 
frog’s brown back. 

Now and then the two 
glanced at each other with in- 
terest. Presently they began to 
talk to themselves. 

The dragon fly slowly 
opened and shut her beautiful 
wings. “What a morning!” she 
said. “ How sorry I feel for 
those poor creatures that do 
not get above the level of the 
ground.” 

The frog raised his head 
and gazed at the gaudy fly. 

“How glad I am,” he said 
aloud, “that I don’t have to 
go hurrying about from one 
place to another without ever 
knowing the feel of the cool, 
sweet earth under my feet or 
of the water over my head.” 

Just then a light wind began 
to stir; it swayed the weeds 
and rippled the face of the 
pool. The dragon fly spread 
her wings and sailed away. 

“T wonder what kind of 
creature he was talking about,” 
she thought; “the poor, slow 
thing. Oh, the beautiful sky!” 

The frog made a sudden leap 
from the bank; there was a 
splash, and he was gone. 

“‘Creatures that do not get 
above the level of the ground,’” 
he repeated as the ripples 
closed in over his head. “ Of 
course she meant terrapins and 
snails. I suppose she stays in 
the air so much that she is 
light - headed and does not 
speak plainly.” Then he gur- 
gled with contentment. “ Oh, 
the good brown mud at the 
bottom of this pool!” he said. 
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THE MOST SECRET HOUSE 


By Mary Norwood 
CHAPTER III 


AUL put his hand into his pocket 
and drew it out tight shut. “If 
you found Hugh’s house,” he 

repeated, “then I’d like to know 
whose it was that I found.” 

“That’s so!” Hugh exclaimed. 
“You must have found Paul’s, Joy. 
What made you think it was mine?” 

Joy shook her head. “No, Paul 
couldn’t have made that house,” she 
said. 

“The one I found was in the se- 
cret room that opens out of the old 
tool room,” Paul said. He proudly 
held out a knife with four blades. 
“And that was the treasure!” he 
added. 

Hugh laughed. “Then you cer- 
tainly did find my house.” 

Joy looked utterly bewildered. 
“See here,” she said, “do you mean 
to tell me that not a single one of 
you made a house on the steep slope 
of a hill?” 

One by one her five cousins shook 
their heads decidedly. 

Joy jumped down from the wall 
and faced them squarely. “ Well, 
somebody made a house there,” she 
insisted. “I know, because I found 
it!” 

Her cousins stared at her. Hugh 
was the first to speak, “I know I 
didn’t make a house on the hillside,” 
he said. 

“T didn’t either,” said Anne. And 
Connie and Barbara and Paul said 
the same thing. 

Joy looked from one to the other. 
“But somebody did,” she insisted. “I 
tell you, I found one there.” 

“Take us to it,’ Hugh said promptly. 
oe the best way to find out. Come on, 
girls.’ : 

But little Paul held back with a solemn 
face. “Nobody found my house,” he said. 

“That’s a fact,” said kind-hearted Joy. 
“Why, look here—Paul has won both prizes! 
He was the first to find a house, and he made 
the house that was hardest for anyone else 
to find.” 

Then and there she awarded the prizes. For 
being the first to find a house, Paul received 
a box of paints, and for having hidden his 
own place best, a shiny silver dollar. 

“Now I'll show you my hidden house!” he 
said. 

He darted through a gap in the wall, fol- 
lowed by the rest, and walked to a place 
where the wall bent in an elbow. There in a 
snug corner he had made his house. 

“Right at our backs!” the children cried. 
“And now, where’s the treasure ?” 

Paul’s treasure would have been well worth 
finding, for kind-hearted Martha had packed 
a large basket of good things for him. He pro- 
posed that they should have a picnic on the 
spot. 

“Not yet,” said Hugh. “Not till we’ve had 
a look at this mysterious place that Joy is 
talking about.” 

Leaving the basket, the doll and the kittens 
in Martha’s care, they went running across 
the fields and through the woods. A few mo- 
ments later, laughing, stumbling and catching 
at trees and bushes, the six cousins were 
scrambling down the steep slope. Halfway 
down Joy turned a little and piloted her fol- 
lowers straight to the spot where the queer 
little house stood between the trees and the 
rocks. 

“There!” she said. “Who built that house ?” 

At first the other explorers were dumb with 
astonishment. Then Hugh began to investi- 
gate. “How do you go in?” he said. “Where’s 
the door ?” ? 

Anne looked serious. “I wonder if we ought 
to go in at all?” she asked. 

Joy hesitated. “Why—I don’t know,” she 
said. “What do you think about that, Hugh ?” 

Hugh was about to reply when Paul broke 
in, saying that he could see two dark specks 
down in the valley. 

Hugh raised his field glass. “Sure enough, 
it’s two people,” he reported, “and they’re 
headed straight this way.” 

The girls were scared. “It must be the 
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the little room when Hugh gave the sharp 


owners of the house,” they said. “Oh, what 
shall we do! They’ll think we are robbers.” 

Hugh laughed at them. “Maybe they’re ex- 
plorers like us,” he reminded them. “Let’s 
hide and have the fun of seeing them discover 
the secret house.” 

The six cousins, scattering like partridges, 
were soon hidden, each behind a stubby little 
cedar. 

“Joy,” Connie whispered cautiously, “did 
you leave the marker in the house?” 

“Well, I declare!” was Joy’s answer. “I 
forgot all about the marker; but it’s a good 
thing I did forget it.” 

“Look!” said Barbara in a loud whisper: 
“There’s a little kitchen over there on that 
flat rock—a brick stove and piles of ashes. I 
knew there’d be a kitchen somewhere.” 

“Ssh!” Joy hissed warningly. “There they 
are!” 

A boy and a girl came rapidly up the slope 
—a freckled boy and a slim little dark-eyed 
girl. They halted in front of the house. 

“What did I tell you ?” said the boy. “There 
is nothing here.” 

“Look inside,” the little girl said. “I know 
I saw something moving.” 

When she said that there was a fluttering 
behind the cedars. Several heads bobbed into 
view, and somebody whispered. 

Hugh made frantic signals to Joy, who was 
only a yard away. “We’re too far round to 
see how they get in,” he whispered excitedly. 

“Hush!” said Joy. “I know how. Just 
wait.” 

There was silence for a minute, broken only 
by scuffling sounds, and then the boy spoke 
inside the house. “Everything’s all right,” he 
said. 

More scuffling sounds followed. Joy almost 
gaa outright at the curjosity in Hugh’s 

ace. 

The next time the boy spoke his voice was 
distinct again. “I tell you what we’ll do,” he 
said. “There is not a thing at home to eat, but 
mother said before she went to work that 
maybe we could find a few potatoes down in 
the far patch. Let’s get some and roast them 
and eat them with the food that we left in the 
safe.” 

Without another word they went hurrying 
down the hill. 

The instant they were out of sight Joy 
came out from her hiding place. “O Hugh, 
Connie—all of you,” she said in a voice of 
distress. “I ate their bread and cheese and 
apples, nearly all of it! What shall I do?” 

The others looked at her in dismay. Then 
quiet little Anne came to the rescue. 

“Paul’s treasure!” she said. “There’s enough 
lunch there for ten people.” 

“The very thing!” Joy exclaimed. “If we 
can only get it here before they come back!” 

She was already climbing the slope. “Come 
on!” she cried. “We haven’t a moment to 
lose!” 

The children were sure they had never run 
so hard in their lives as they ran that half 
mile between the queer little shanty on the 
slope and the Hilltop house. But when they 
started back a little later they were going 
almost as fast. And this time they had many 
burdens, too, for Hugh and Joy were carrying 
between them a roll of carpet that grand- 
mother had hastily found for them, and the 
others were carrying baskets. 

When they reached the farther end of the 
pine woods they stopped and gazed anxiously 
into the valley. Suppose the boy and the girl 
had got back first! But no, the coast was 
clear, and so they went scrambling down. 

“Now,” said Joy, as she put her burden 
down, “T’ll show you the secret way to go 
into the secret house!” 

Hugh said that, if there was a way to get 
into that house, he did not know where it 
could be. 

“Here it is,” Joy answered. She took a run- 
ning start, scrambled up through the branches 
that grew on the old trunk and disappeared 
over the edge. 

The other girls gave a little cry as she dis- 
appeared, but Hugh followed her like a flash. 

The others heard him give a long whistle 
somewhere inside. “This zs a secret house, I 
tell you!” he said. 

It did not take the other four long to 
follow their leaders; in a few minutes they 
were all crowded into the little place. But 
they realized that there was no time to waste. 
The boys climbed out again and lowered the 
supplies, and the girls arranged things cosily 
inside the room. Connie and Barbara spread 
the carpet, and Anne set the table with the 
blue china that her own mother used to play 
with years ago at Hilltop Farm. Joy gave 
directions to the others while she sliced cake 
busily and set out fruit and sandwiches. 
They had just put the finishing touches to 


whistle that they had agreed on as a signal. 
“Come on out!” he called. “They’ve started 
up the hill!” 
With much laughter and hurrying the 
young adventurers climbed out of the secret 
house and fled to their hiding places. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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THE SURPRISE IN THE 
FREIGHT CAR 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


"Tite freight’s coming!” called Clifford, | 


the station agent’s little son, to his 

friend Mollie. “Don’t you see the 
smoke and hear the rails singing ? She’s at the 
curve, now, and will be here soon.” 

A few moments later the freight train came 
roaring round the curve. It slowed down with 
a great puffing and grinding and was soon 
switched to an empty place in the yards. That 
train had been a long time on the way, for 
almost a month had passed since it had been 
loaded with sweet-smelling pine boards up in 
the forest country. The river had risen and 
swept away two railway bridges, and so the 
train was very late. 

“Please don’t take out all the boards,” Clif- 
ford begged when a man came to unload. 
“Father has bought enough of the lumber to 
fix up a playground for Mollie and me. We 
are going to have a seesaw, a sliding board 
and a little house. Could we come down in 
the morning and take out our boards?” he 
asked. 

The man nodded, and the children ran off, 
satisfied, to their homes. 

“T’ll be down right after breakfast,” Clif- 
ford called. 

But it was Mollie that was first at the 
tracks the next morning. The little girl, who 
was lame, lived with her mother in a small 
cottage a little way below the station. She had 
never had a real playmate until Clifford’s 
family moved into the neighborhood from a 
near-by city. And she had scarcely ever owned 
a plaything, either. No wonder she came run- 
ning down to the siding just after sunrise and 
peered with such eagerness into the car. 

But she only peeped in; then she ran away 
with a startled look on her face. Turning the 
corner of the station swiftly, she ran into 
Clifford. 

“What’s the matter, Mollie?” he asked. 

Mollie’s eyes were big. “The Little People 
came into our freight car last night, Clifford,” 
Mollie said. “I heard them rustling round in 
there and I saw their red jackets.” 

Clifford laughed. “You have been reading 
ro fairy book again,” he said. “Come over 

to the car with me and | we'll see whether any 
Little People are there.” 

Mollie turned without a word and followed 
him back to the siding. She stood and watched 
him while he climbed into the car. 

“Be careful,” she called, “or you’ll frighten 
them away.” 

In a moment the boy came scrambling 
down. He looked a little bewildered. 

“You saw them!” Mollie said in triumph. 

“T saw something queer,” Clifford an- 
swered, blinking. ‘‘A little thatched house and 
some small creatures in red that moved so fast 
that I could not get a good look at them.” 

“T knew I was right,” said Mollie. 

They decided to go and get some cookies. 

“Whatever they are,” Clifford said wisely, 
“they'll be glad to have something to eat.” 

They ran off and came back a little later 
with a supply of fresh cookies. Creeping cau- 
tiously up to the car, they laid their offerings 
just inside the door and then backed off. 

“They’re bound to be hungry after that 
long trip,” said Mollie. 

After a minute or two there was a slight 
rustle inside the car. Then a little object 
flashed into sight. It gave one peck at the 
cookies in the door and uttered a quick call. 
Another little creature came hurrying up. 

The two watchers backed off still farther, 
laughing as they went. 

“There are your Little People,” Clifford 
said. 

“Red vests, not red jackets!” Mollie cried. 
“T never once thought about birds.” 

“And a nest of mud and straw instead of a 
house,” chuckled Clifford. “Those robins must 
have built and nested in the car while it was 
stalled up north. Listen! Don’t you hear the 
little robins crying back in there?” 

Mollie nodded. “Well,” she said, “one thing 
is certain—our playhouse and the other fun 
must wait until those little robins can fly.” 

“Of course,” Clifford agreed. “And what’s 
more, we will mount guard over their private 
car until they are quite ready to leave it.” 
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DOWN the streets of Quangsi Chang and 

on her crowded quays 

The coolies and the traders both alike were 
ill at ease. 

Grim fear lest Boxers rise again filled every 
trader’s mind. 

To hate the “foreign devils” all, each coolie 
seemed inclined. 

For the traders, driven frantic by the barrow’s 
whining squeal, 

Had ordered that each coolie there should 
grease his groaning wheel. 

But the coolies sulked and looked askance; 
they talked by twos and threes 

And murmured low among themselves. Unrest 
was in the breeze 

Till came an ancient mandarin, Ah Choo his 
honored name, 

Who read the soul of men like books. ’Twas 
thus he rose to fame. 

The coolies told their side at length, and then 
the traders spoke ; 

How rudely on their peaceful hours those 
dreadful noises broke. 

Then said the ancient mandarin: “Poor are 
these sons of toil. 

From their dull lives you steal all joy if they 
their barrows oili 

The creak that vexes your wise ears to them 
brings joy and weal. 

To them it seems a little bird a-singing in the 
wheel. 

It gives them mirth and melody along their 
weary road; 

It sings to them so cheerfully it helps to push 
the load. 

Close tight your ears; swing wide your hearts; 
your edict pray repeal ; 

And leave to them the little bird a-singing in 
the wheel!” S 


THE GLORY HOLE 


S we came into the furnace room the stoker 

A was turning away from the glory hole, 

through which he had been looking into the 

great furnace. The glory hole is a little peephole 

to which the stoker can put his eye and examine 

the fire without opening the big doors and thus 
losing some of the heat. 

Seeing us with our guide, he said, ““Would you 
like to look at the hottest place in the world? Do not 
look too long, for it might blind you for a time.” 

One after another we put an eye to the hole and 
for a moment looked into a brightness like that of 
the sun. When we turned away, everything for a 
moment was black. 

One after another as we filed out of the room, 
we remarked, “‘Why, I am still looking through 
the glory hole! I can see into the furnace just as 
plainly as I could when I had my eye to the hole. 
It makes a spot of light everywhere I look. I did 
not suppose anything could be so bright as that.” 

And as I listened to their talk, I remembered 
the words, ‘‘And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof.” If the brightness of the furnace and of 
the sun are too much for our eyes, what must it 
be te behold the glory of God, who gives light to 
the heavenly city! God does not now let us look 
into that glorious place; but sometimes He holds 
his hand over us, as He held it over Moses in the 
cleft of the rock and gives us a glimpse of the 
glory. And how wonderful it is—the glory of God! 
There is nothing with which we can compare it. 
It is brightness that would hide the light of the 
sun as the risen sun hides the stars. 

Can it be that God intends his children to be 
glory holes through which others can catch a 
glimpse of his grandeur and the glory of his heav- 
enly abode ? If we are true children of God, surely 
something of the brightness of purity and love 
and holiness will shine through us, so that others 
may at least “take knowledge of us that we have 
been with Jesus.” ° 


RECESS TIME 


HATTERING joyously, Janet whirled 
C through her housework with reckless speed ; 

she slighted everything that could be slighted ; 
she dusted only the articles that showed dust most 
conspicuously; she did not scour the knives. For 
a moment she eyed doubtfully two egg-tarnished 
spoons, but she merely eyed them. She made the 
beds with splendid free-hand strokes, ‘‘spreading 
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up” blankets and counterpanes at the same time. 


Connie watched her with amusement tempered . 


with growing perplexity. 

“Did you ever make beds hospital fashion?” 
she asked. “I learned while Mildred was ill. It’s 
fussy at first, but I grew to like it.” 

Janet sank down on the bed she had just “‘fin- 
ished.” 

“Et tu, Brute?” she murmured reproachfully. 

“What have I done now?” Connie asked. 

“I don’t suppose you did it deliberately,” Janet 
conceded. “I am even ready to grant that you 
may not have realized that you were doing any- 
thing at all. Perhaps my letter did not make things 
so clear as I supposed it had. But surely I told 
you of Cousin Esther’s visit and of the course of 
training I’ve been undergoing.” 

“Of her visit, yes. But I don’t remember any 
special course of training.” 

“Is it possible,” Janet murmured thoughtfully, 
“that I was so noble as not to mention my agonies? 
It’s a shame to tarnish such virtue, but I am out 
for a vacation—the completest vacation possible. 
Iam even going to take a vacation from my own 
nobility.”’ 

“Do,” Connie urged her appreciatively _ 

Janet’s eyes filled with mischievous lights. 

“T intend to. Cousin Esther is a splendid woman, 
a wonderful woman, for she is a model and yet 
lovable. Her only failing lay in thinking that she 
could train me to be like herself. She worked from 
the first moment of her stay until the last, worked 
in season and out of season, got up early and 
stayed up late—all in order to train my erring 
habits into right ones. Everything with Cousin 
Esther was a matter of habit. The great art in life 
was to acquire right habits; then matters would 
take care of themselves. Your fingers, rightly 
trained, would go their faultless ways, leaving 
your mind free and untrammeled.” 

“Tt sounds—sound,” Connie observed. 

“It was sound, scientific—whatever label you 
choose to put on it. I learned heaps. Oh, yes, I 
learned to make beds hospital fashion and to keep 
my kitchen hospital fashion, too. I believe that I 
could ferret out the most infinitesimal particle of 
dirt even if I were blind, so heroic has been my 
training.” 

“Well,’’ Connie prompted her. 

‘*Well, there was only one flaw in Cousin Esther’s 
system; it gave you no vacation. It did not even 
give you a recess. It barely allowed you to sleep, 
for you were expected to use your thoughts as 
efficiently as everything else. Now, nature de- 
mands rest. Human nature demands rest, too— 
only more so. Therefore —” 

**I see,” Connie replied. “I’m game. What shall 
we do next? Let the refrigerator water overflow?” 

Janet drew a long breath of relief. “I knew I 
could depend on you, Connie Anstruthers,” she 


said. 
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HANGING BY ONE FOOT 


O be on a railway trestle in the Cana- 
| dian Rockies during a snowstorm is not in 
itself a comfortable situation. It is still less 
comfortable if a freight train wants to occupy 
the trestle at the same time. Two men who were 
caught in that predicament found themselves 
indeed in extreme danger, and one was saved 
from death as if by a miracle. 

We had been following the railway tracks on 
foot for some time, says Mr. C. Montague, who 
tells the story in the Wide World Magazine, and 
it was now dark. We had only one thought in 
mind, and that was to reach Bonners Ferry before 
morning. The railway follows a tortuous route 
thereabouts, twisting and turning continuously. It 
crosses many deep, wide ravines bridged by long, 
wooden trestles. These trestles are just a little 
wider than the rails, jutting out on either side 
perhaps twenty inches. Every forty or fifty yards 
there is a small piatform built at the side. On each 
platform is a barrel of water—to be used, I pre- 
sume, in case of fire. 

We had traveled perhaps ten miles when we 
came to one of the trestles and started across. 
We had almost reached the centre of it when to 
our horror the headlight of a freight train flashed 
on from behind. We had not been able to hear the 
train coming on account of the storm. We had 
just passed one of the stands holding the water 
barrels, and, since I was a few yards ahead of 
my companion, I called to him to go back to that 
stand while I made for the one ahead. But it was 
farther off than I thought, and as the train thun- 
dered along behind me I began to feel a bit shaky. 
I could not travel fast because of the treacherous 
footing. 

I was thinking of hanging by my hands over the 
side of the trestle, when about ten yards ahead I 
saw the water barrel. I could not say how far the 
engine was behind me, but I doubt whether it was 
more than twenty yards. 

Ihave no clear remembrance of what happened 
during the next few seconds. I made a desperate 
dash for the water stand and tripped over the 
rail. I remember a sickening plunge outward and 
downward; then I found myself hanging by one 
foot, and looking down through the blinding snow 
into an unknown depth. Overhead the freight 
train rumbled past, shaking the trestle violently. 

I kept calling to Cockney,—that was the nick- 
name I had given my companion,—and after a long 
time I heard his answering call. I fainted about 
that time, and the rest of the story I give as I 
heard it from him. 

Cockney had reached his platform in plenty of 
time. As soon as the train had passed he followed 
it as fast as he could and as he drew near my 
platform heard my calls. When he caught sight of 
me, my left foot was wedged between two ties. 
He tore off a strong leather belt that he wore, 


strapped it round my leg just above the ankle and 
fastened it to the rail. Then, holding the rail with 
one hand, he leaned down as far as he could and 
after a tremendous struggle landed me on the 
trestle. I could never learn just how he managed 
it; he said he did not know himself. He carried 
me over the bridge and got a fire started before I 
recovered consciousness. 

Strange to say, my leg, although badly strained, 
was not broken. The next day my faithful com- 
panion carried me on his back for several miles 
through the snow until we came to an unoccupied 
shack that contained some flour, beans and bacon. 
I kept my leg in ice-water bandages and at the end 
of two weeks was able to continue my journey by 
easy stages as far as Bonners Ferry. 
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OLD TENANTS RETURN 


DDLY enough, on entering Syria the French 
QO found again fortresses that they had built 
eight centuries before. 

France was the true source of the crusading 
spirit and sent wave after wave of knights and 
men at arms to rescue the Holy Land from the 
infidel. The princes and nobles of France built 
many a fortress to hold the land they had won 








Chateau de Montreal, built in 1115 A.D. 


and to keep at bay the Syrian emirs. In fact, the 
most conspicuous relic of the Crusades in modern 
Syria is the towering ruin of Krak (Kerak) des 
Chevaliers, a fortress raised by the Knights of St. 
John. Indeed, the magnificent fortresses built by 
the French nobles and especially by the Knights 
Templars and the Knights of St. John, far more 
than the size of any army the Christians ever had 
there, made the strength of the Christian kingdom 
that the Crusades established in the Holy Land. 
So to-day, after the Great War, France in send- 
ing its soldiers to enforce its mandate over the 
Arabian Emir Feisal enters into the very country 











Krak des Chevaliers 


that Frenchmen ruled eight centuries ago. It will 
be appropriate enough for the standards of France 
to fly over such ruins as those of the Chateau de 
Montreal, built in 1115 by Baldwin I at Chébak in 
“Stony Arabia.’”’ These remarkable relics of an 
earlier French occupation will be sure to interest 
deeply the successors of the Crusaders who are 
to-day administering the government of Syria; 
if they, modern Frenchmen, have gone thither 
with less pious professions, they are likely to de- 
pend for their authority more on human service 
and less on force than their predecessors did. 
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JUST LIKE A PRESSEY 


T Lem Staniford’s grocery, Mrs. Peters and 
Miss Tenney found themselves the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth in the long line of 

people who were more or less patiently waiting 
their turn to buy sugar. 

“Two pounds to-day, if you buy more’n a dollar 
order, understand,” said Mrs. Peters, resting her 
market basket on a barrel. 

‘‘Lem’s trying pretty hard to be fair with every- 
body, I will say. Myra tells me he won’t let her 
save a mite ahead; she says he’s harder on her 
than if she wasn’t his wife; and as for the rest of 
the Pressey tribe, they have to stand in line just 
like us. Did you hear about Luella Pressey and 
young Mrs. Haddicombe? It was a real Pressey 
performance!” 

“Tell me,”’ said Miss Tenney. 

“It happened a couple of weeks ago. Mrs. Had- 
dicombe and Luella were buying sugar, like you 
and me, only their turn had about come, and they 
were close up against the counter. Mrs. Haddi- 
combe laid her purse down while she fixed the 
parcels in her basket. Luella got her order and 
then, instead of fishing in her pocket for her purse, 
picked up Mrs. Haddicombe’s, took out a Dill, 
snapped it to again, dropped it into her basket 
and walked out.” 

“Didn’t Mrs. Haddicombe see?” 

“The last of it, she did; but Luella acted so cool, 
she thought the purse couldn’t be hers. She was 
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fishing in her pocket when Luella walked out. By 
the time she was sure, Luella was halfway down 
the block.” 

“T suppose, being a minister’s wife, she thought 
it wouldn’t be dignified to go pelting after her.” 

“It wasn’t that. She knew who Luella was; but 
she didn’t know the Pressey traits. She thought 
maybe it might be kleptomania.” 

“Lydia Peters! Why, that’s plain stealing!” 

“Not plain stealing, Ann—stealing complicated 
with nerves and things. Still, it’s stealing; and she 
didn’t want to create a scandal. So she told Lem 
she hadn’t her purse with her and charged her 
sugar.” 

“But didn’t Luella find out?” 

“She found out as soon as she emptied her 
basket. She was terribly upset. At first she couldn’t 
guess how it came about; but when she thought 
back she got it pretty well straightened out. She 
took the purse and went over to the Haddicombes’ 
and explained. She says Mrs. Haddicombe was 
as sweet as could be, and they had a real good 
laugh together. And then Luella got up to go. 
She’d paid back the dollar out of her own purse 
and put it into her pocket; and Mrs. Haddicombe’s 
purse was lying on the table. They were talking 
and laughing, and neither of ’em noticed —”’ 

“Not again! You needn’t tell me even a Pressey 
could do that!” 

“You ask Luella, and she’ll tell you. When she’d 
gone, Mrs. Haddicombe missed her purse again; 
and when Luella got home it dropped out of her 
muff. She sent little Flo right round with it; but 
Mrs. Haddicombe had shut the house and started 
to go over to her mother’s for the night. Flo had 
to bring it back. Luella was most wild!” 

“T should say so! What could Mrs. Haddicombe 
think?” 

‘*Kleptomania, of course—acute case. She’s 
owned up since to Luella that she was perfectly 
sure of it. They’re great friends now, though, and 
Luella says if anything could teach her a lesson — 
My turn, Lem? Three cans of chicken soup, and, 
—let’s see,—well, two pounds of sugar first any- 
way, and then I’ll make out the rest of the order.” 
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TORTOISES AS SMOKE CARRIERS 


N some parts of the South where game birds 
I such as quail are raised in captivity tortoises 

are used to help in ridding the preserves of 
noxious animals. Land tortoises are caught and 
confined in a tub, which is partly filled with earth. 
There they are fed and cared for until they are 
needed. 

When the owner suspects that a family of ‘‘bird 
murderers” is occupying a hole in thé ground he 
puts the tortoises into a sack and carries them to 
the place. Then in the shell of one of the tortoises 
he drills a small hole near the tail and through it 
loops a bit of fine wire about six inches long. To 
the end of the wire he hooks a strip of felt per- 
haps an inch wide and from eight to ten inches 
long. As everyone knows, felt when lighted smoul- 
ders and gives off much smoke. The owner lights 
the end of the felt and starts the tortoise into the 
hole. 

If the tortoise meets with an obstruction, it 
always burrows its way through. It goes through 
the hole, usually without omitting a single part. 
It does not seem to mind the smoke itself and 
eventually finds its way out. The result is that 
every bit of the burrow becomes so filled with 
smoke that the animals within have to seek the 
air. Sometimes the owner catches them in a bag 
as they emerge, and sometimes he uses a dog to 
kill them. 

An expert breeder of quails near Richmond, 
Virginia, hit upon this curious way of dealing with 
vermin. He has used it for many years and says 
that it is always successful when the burrow is 
dry. If there is water in the burrow, the fire in the 
felt is of course extinguished. He suggests that, 
if skunks inhabit the burrow, it is well not to hold 
the bag at the mouth of it; in that case he thinks 
the dog should have the honor of capturing the 
quarry. 
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A CREDIBLE WITNESS 


KANSAS CITY grocer named Tony Gris- 
nick was arrested by the food inspector, 
after a housewife had complained that 

Grisnick had sold her some bad eggs. The grocer 
pleaded not guilty. 

“Is anyone here a judge of good and bad eggs?” 
the judge asked, after hearing the evidence. No 
one responded e inspector, who was prosecut- 
ing Grisnick, toyed with an egg above the judge’s 
desk. 

“TI guess we had better give Tony the benefit of 
the doubt, and —’”’ began the judge. He was inter- 
rupted by a loud “pop.” The inspector had dropped 
the egg. 

“You’re fined twenty-five dollars!” shouted the 


judge. 
a 


SO IT COULD MAKE HONEY 
A LITTLE girl and boy from the poor section 





of London were spending a holiday in the 
country. I caught them, writes the Rev. W. 
B. Money in Humors of a Parish, trying to climb 
over the churchyard wall. 
“‘My dears,” I said, ‘‘you mustn’t climb over 
that wall.” 
The little girl looked up into my face with the 
most beautifully trustful look and said: 
“Please, sir, we saw a bee fly over there, and 
Willie wanted to catch it and take it home to put 
in our back yard, so that it can make honey.” 
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WHEN GRANDMOTHER WAICHED 
THE r IGEON NET C8y C.A. Stephens 


ATURALISTS and lovers of birds lament 
the extinction of the wild passenger 
pigeon, once so numerous throughout 

North America. Had they lived in Maine 
seventy-five years ago, however, they might 
have expressed a different sentiment. 

Worse than the gypsy or the brown-tailed 
moth, worse than the potato beetle, and worse 
and more suddenly destructive than any other 
known pest, were those vast flocks of beauti- 
ful birds. Out of a calm September sky, which 
they darkened by their number, the enor- 
mous flocks of hungry birds descended on the 
settlers’ fields of corn, wheat, oats, barley and 
peas, and in an hour devoured every kernel. 

No small part of the farmer’s annual task 
was to guard his crops from the pigeons. Chil- 
dren had to stay in the fields from sunrise 
until sunset to ring bells and blow horns, and 
sometimes, it is said, the feathered avalanche 
from the sky defied all efforts to save the 
crops. The roar of wings drowned every other 
sound. Dogs barked and boys threw stones in 
vain. The dense cloud settled upon the little 
farm, and within an incredibly short time the 
birds had spoiled the hard labor of an entire 
summer. Our forefathers would not have la- 
mented the extinction of the wild pigeon! 
And, sad as seems the fate of this beautiful 
bird, it is perhaps as well that the gluttonous 
myriads are gone. Were they as numerous to- 
day as in 1825, the destruction they would 
cause would make all breadstuffs considerably 
dearer. Our grief at the disappearance of a 
species may therefore be tempered by a cer- 
tain economic satisfaction. 

To the settler who thus saw his crop disap- 
pear and his clearing devastated, nothing re- 
mained except to capture the devastators and 
live on them. In the fields he set up a pigeon 
net, a device baited with chaff and grain, by 
means of which a score or two of birds could 
be taken at a single cast. When the settler had 
killed the pigeons he dressed them and salted 
them down in pots and barrels for winter use. 
But oh, how tired the farmer’s wife and chil- 
dren grew of potted pigeon! I have heard old 
Maine housewives say that the mere thought 
of salted pigeon—eaten when they were chil- 
dren—was revolting to them sixty years later. 

The wild pigeons had wholly disappeared 
from Maine when we young folks went home 
to live at the old farm, near the close of the 
Civil War. Of the unnumbered millions of 
birds that once darkened the autumn skies, 
not one was to be seen. Quite suddenly, within 
a few years, the great flocks had ceased to 
appear. Like the buffalo herds of the Western 
plains, the pigeon flocks of New England 
went and came no more. 

But up in the farmhouse attic the old 
squire’s pigeon net still hung from two stout 
pegs in the rafters. It was made of strong 
twine, tied in two-inch meshes, and if I re- 
member right was thirty feet in length by 
twenty in width. When set in a grain field, 
one side was pegged down to the ground, and 
a long, light pole was tied to the other—the 
side to be flung forward over the pigeons. The 
springs that flung it were two slim, but elastic, 
hornbeam poles about nine feet in length, 
which were planted firmly in the earth, so 
that the top ends could be bent backward to 
rest on the ground and be held down by a 
hook and trigger. To the latter lines were 
attached, extending off to a place of conceal- 
ment—sometimes a hedge fence, often a little 
hut of boughs—where the trapper lay in wait. 

To lay the snare the spring poles had only 
to be bent down, the net folded back, and the 
hooks and triggers set. The long front pole 
projected about two feet on each side of the 
net, and when the net was folded back those 
two projecting ends were laid across the 
spring poles, so that when the watcher re- 
leased them the front of the net was flung 
forward and fell clear of the poles. 

A handful of corn or a pint of barley suf- 
ficed for bait, and was generally mixed with a 
oe of chaff to form what was called the 


Usually the flights of pigeons came early in 
the morning, a little before sunrise. The set- 
tler stole out at dawn, set his net and con- 
cealed himself, with spring lines in hand. 
Often he had to wait only a few moments. 
With a vast flutter of wings and a wonderful 
cooing, a flock would swish down on the field. 


Soon one or more birds wouid see the bait, 
then others would come with a rush, until the 

d was covered with pigeons, all eagerly 
picking up the grain. In early days the flocks 
were far from wild or suspicious of danger. 

This was the moment for which the trapper 
waited. A deft pull at the lines and the spring 
poles rose suddenly, flinging the net far for- 
ward over the bed. As it fell it enveloped 
every bird within compass of its meshes. Ten, 
twenty, and sometimes, it is said, a hundred 
pigeons were caught at once. 

Then what mad fluttering ensued until 
the hunter had time to come and wring 
their necks! It was a good morning’s 
work when a barrel of pigeons was 
snared at the expense of a few handfuls 
of grain. Every settler in our home 
county had his pigeon net. There were 
several kinds, different from the old 
squire’s, some much larger, which hung 
suspended over the beds of bait and 


were so arranged as to be dropped on the si 


pigeons, instead of flung over them 
by spring poles. 

On a morning late in j 
September, 1839,Grand- 4 
mother Ruth, then a 
young housewife, went 
out to the wheat field 
south of the farmhouse 
to watch the pigeon net 
while the old squire, 
a young farmer, 
milked the cows 
and did the farm 
chores. She knew 
about when the 
pigeons would 
leave their roost 
a few miles away in the 
woods and come down 
to the farms; and after 
kindling her breakfast 
fire and putting food to 
cook, she took a bowl- 
ful of barley and has- 
tened to the field where 
the old squire had set 
the net an hour earlier. 

The spring lines ran 
between two logs of the 
log fence, just behind 
the net, and extended 
to a little thicket of 
cedar a few yards away ; 
and here, after strewing 
the barley in front of 
the net, she concealed 
herself, and lay quiet 
with the two lines in hand, ready to pull. So 
well were the morning movements of the 
pigeons known to her that she could time 
their coming to within a few minutes. In fair 
weather they were sure to appear within ten 
minutes after the sun peeped over the eastern 
ridge. She could—as I have heard her say— 
put potatoes to boil and bread to bake, and 
slice bacon for frying, and then run out to 
watch the net, in full expectation of snaring 
a basketful of pigeons and getting back to 
the house in time to have breakfast ready at 
six! 

Indeed, on this morning, she had no more 
than scattered her bait and hidden herself 
when she heard the well-known cooing and 
rumble of wings. Pigeons by the score began 
dropping on the field and running to and fro, 
in quest of wheat kernels in the stubble. 

Almost immediately her bait was seen, and 
within a few seconds a score or two of birds 
were making the chaff fly as they hustled for 
the grain. That was the moment waited for, 
and Grandmother Ruth was on the point of 
springing the net, when through the chinks of 
the log fence she saw a gray animal with a 
big, round head emerge from a thicket that 
bordered the field and dart swiftly forward 
toward the pigeons. It was crouched close to 
the yellow stubble, but, as Grandmother Ruth 
expressed it, was “coming like a gray streak” 
across the field! It had crept out of the 
swamp, intent on securing a pigeon for its 
breakfast, and had not scented her because 
the wind was blowing toward the clump of 
cedars where she was hidden. 

Like a flash it was among the birds and 
seized one in its mouth; but in the meantime 


Grandmother Ruth beat a hasty retreat 
toward the house 


Grandmother Ruth was not idle. With a 
quick jerk at the lines she sprang the net, 
which flew forward and enveloped both the 
pigeons and the gray marauder. Then ensued 
such a fracas as made young Grandmother 
Ruth’s eyes open wide, indeed! 

Feeling the meshes fall on it, the gray beast 
made a wild bound to escape, and in an in- 
stant was inextricably mixed up with the 
pigeons—a mad tangle of lines, birds and gray 
fur that rose six feet in the air at every leap! 
Feathers and stubble flew, and such a wild 
snarling and spitting is- 
sued from the mélée 


~~ that Grandmother Ruth 

: oa beat a hasty retreat 
— toward the house, in 

>. fear lest the animal 
ed 


should get free and at- 
tack her. 

She met the then 
young old squire com- 
ing at a run. A moment 
before he had emerged 
from the barn with a 
pail of milk in each 
hand; but, happening 
to glance toward the 
wheat field, he saw 
that an unusual com- 
motion was going on 
there, and, setting down 
his milk, he ran to the 
rescue. 

At first he thought 
that it was merely an 
unusually large catch 
of pigeons. But grand- 
mother’s first words, 
when they met, were, 
“O Joe, I guess I’ve 
caught a catamount! 
But don’t go near him! 
Don’t go near him!” 

Arming himself with 
a stake from the log 
fence, the old squire ap- 
proached the net and, 
watching a favorable 
moment, knocked the 
animal senseless; then 
he secured the pigeons 
—fourteen or fifteen 
fine, plump birds. 

No doubt this gray 
creature, with its big 
head and erect, tasseled 
ears, had looked large 
to grandmother’s eyes. 
It was not a catamount, 
however, but a loup-cervier, such as the early 
settlers and hunters called a Lucy Vee; nat- 
uralists name it the Canadian lynx. 

The old squire knew what it was, and when 
they reached the house he had the curiosity to 
hook the steelyards into the creature’s nostrils 
and see. how much it weighed. It tipped the 
beam at thirty-four pounds. Usually those 
animals weigh no more than twenty pounds, 
although I have heard of one old male that 
weighed forty-:even pounds. It had attacked 
a teamster in the woods, leaping down upon 
him from a hemlock tree, and was subdued 
only after a savage battle. 

The mottled gray fur of this one that 
Grandmother Ruth snared looked so fine that 
the old squire removed the skin. They tanned 
it with applications of wood ashes and made 
it into a kind of tippet for the neck, which 
grandmother wore for many winters after- 
wards. ee 


NATURE’S COOKERY 


HERE is a volcanic peak in the South 
American Andes, according to Answers, 
that throws out dainty morsels in the 
form of fish already fried. This peak is called 
the Tunguragua. Underneath the mouth of 
the volcano is a subterranean lake. During an 
eruption the suction draws up quantities of 
water, carrying along the’ fish, which are 
cooked by the inferno they pass through. 
That is the scientific explanation of the 
phenomenon. But the natives believe that 
when an eruption takes place, ruining their 
crops, the mystic spirit of the Tunguragua 
provides the fish so that they will not want. 
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Little injuries if neglected too often 
lead to great trouble, and an open wound 
is easily infected. After the wound has 
been thoroughly clednsed Resinol Oint- 
ment is what you want to hasten the 
healing. It is perfectly pure and harm- 
less. It will neither sting nor irritate 
no matter how bruised and broken the 
flesh may be. Carry Resinol with you 
for the sudden hurt. 


Resinol Ointment and its aid Resinol Soap 
are sold by all druggists. 


Resinol 


FEBRUARY 
3 

ted 

he four issues 

in the. short 

month will be 

filled to the brim 


with exceptionally 
good reading. 


THE SILVER RIDGE 
A serial story by Frank Lillie Pollock, 
has a chapter each week, and 
DAVID IVES 


Another serial story by Arthur Stanwood 
Pier, begins on the 24th. 


Watch also for the article 
MY PICTURES 


By Samuel S. Drury. February evenings 
will be rich for all Y C readers. 


THE PUBLISHERS 


BEATS 15c GASOLINE 


Starts Car Easy in Cold Weather 
; gow embqpeur, Geunateel te oe 
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Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
_ Fits any make of car. Put on in a few 
miles to a gallon of gasoline Other cars sh s° 
Take advantage of our 
trial offer. Name your car. AGENTS WANTED. 


AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR Co. 
1322 Madison Street Dayton, Ohio 
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Meisner, $250 in one day. 
Shook, $311 one day Sept. 1920. 
Erwins boy (going to school) 
makes $35 every Sat afternoon. 
Erwin says $6 yields $25. 

No theory! No guesswork! 


Actual proven record of successes. Send for booklet. 
Long Eakins Co., 152 High St., Springfield, Ohio 


oe FREE CAT. IVE NAME OF SCHOOL On | iS 5 








US ANDO NUMBER Im CLASS 
Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel, 
Silver plate, 25¢ ea., $2.50doz. Sterling silver, { 
50c ea., $5.00 doz. Write to-day for newcatalog. 3 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 
205 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering 














and Stuttering, ‘Its Cause and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 
B.N. BOGUE, 344 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indiana; 

















STAMPS TO STICK 


OF reason why aéroplane stamps are popular 
is that so far not one has apparently been 
issued for speculative purposes. Many govern- 
ments have circulated ‘‘flying-machine” stamps 
for use while experimental aéropost services were 
in operation, partly to advertise the innovation 
and partly because the cost of the service was so 
great that they had to charge more, and therefore 
had to have stamps of new denominations. With 
the abandonment of the air mails the stamps that 
were temporarily in use have quickly increased 
in philatelic value, usually because the supplies 
that were printed have been too small to meet the 
demands of collectors. 

Besides the aéropost stamps already known to 
have been issued during 1920 there have now come 
to the collectors’ attention other stamps of the 
same class, in China, Danzig and Roumania. 

Those in China were issued, not by the Chinese 
government, but by Italian authority. Italy has 
post offices in China, including one at Shanghai. 
Early in 1920 there appeared at Shanghai some 
Italian stamps, of issues from 1906 to 1918, over- 
printed Shanghai and new values—2 centesimi on 
5 centesimi, 4 centesimi on 10 centesimi, 8 cen- 
tesimi on 20 centesimi, 10 centesimi on 25 centesimi, 
20 centesimi on 50 centesimi, and 40 centesimi on 
1 lira. It transpired at the close of the year that 
they were aéropost stamps, and the following 
interesting story comes to collectors: 

There was an aéroplane flight, as newspaper 
readers know, from Rome to Tokyo and return. 
The Italian consul at Shanghai conceived the idea 
of using the Shanghai-to-Rome part of the journey 
for a fast mail route. For use on the letters thus 
carried the stamps were overprinted, as has been 
said. The device used for the surcharging was then 
officially destroyed. 

According to information that has reached col- 
lectors, the number of the aéropost stamps that 
were really produced was respectively forty, thirty, 
twenty-five, ten, thirteen and five, in the order in 
which the denominations have just been listed 
here. If those figures are correct, it means that 
some rare stamps have been in use. It is said that 
only one each of the 20 centesimi on 50 centesimi 
and 40 centesimi on 1 lira was really used to pre- 
pay postage on letters carried on that flight, and 
that there are still fifteen copies of the 2 centesimi 
on 5 centesimi, eight of the 4 centesimi on 10 cen- 
tesimi, fifteen of the 8 centesimi on 20 centesimi, 
and four of the 10 centesimi on 25 centesimi that 
are uncanceled, for the number of letters sent on 
the aéroplane was limited. What has become of 
those unused copies? If they were destroyed, the 
whole number in existence is the number of can- 
celed copies, which, counting all denominations, 
is sixty-five. They reached their destination, but 
it is not known how many have got into the hands 
of collectors. 

Some time ago Danzig established aéroposts to 
Amsterdam, Brussels and London, for which over- 
printed German stamps, resurcharged for air-mail 
use, have been distributed. When Danzig became 
a free port, it put into provisional use some Ger- 
man stamps of the “woman-in-armor” design, 
with several types of overprinting that include the 
word Danzig. The German 40-pfennig carmine- 
rose, already once surcharged, has been over- 
printed again, with these new values: 40 pfennigs 
on 40 pfennigs, 60 pfennigs on 40 pfennigs, and 1 
mark on 40 pfennigs. Those three odd stamps are 
the aéropost stamps of Danzig. The new denomi- 
nation of the 60 pfennigs on 40 pfennigs is printed 
in red, notwithstanding the color of the stamp 
itself; the other surcharged values are in blue. 

Roumania has seventeen aéropost stamps, di- 
vided into two sets. Ten varieties of Roumanian 
stamps, said to have been issued in small quanti- 
ties, were overprinted P. A. R. (Posta Aeriana 
Romana). The second set, of which there are 
seven varieties, comprises Roumanian stamps 
surcharged Posta Aeriana 1920, within a double 
rectangle. From 500 to 5000 copies of each have 
been distributed. 

Last October United States Army authorities in 
the Canal Zone started a mailplane for Washing- 
ton, and, although no special stamp was issued, 
the experiment has left a record that has furnished 
“covers” of value to collectors. The machine, 
piloted by an army officer, and carrying 726 pieces 
of mail, of which seven letters were addressed 
to persons in Jamaica, failed to reach Kingston. 
Every piece of mail had been canceled at Cristo- 
bal, with the name of that city, the date and hour 
of the departure of the aéroplane and a further 
inscription that read, ‘Air Service—First Dispatch 
—Canal Zone—U. 8. A.,” in three lines. 

The officer, having been stopped by a hurricane 
within 150 miles of Kingston, returned to Cristobal, 
and each piece of mail was taken to the post 
office there and received a new cancellation that 
reads, “Aviator encountered impossible weather 
conditions nearing Jamaica, compelling return. 
Mail re-dispatched by steamer.” The letters and 
the postal cards went to their destinations, whether 
Washington or Jamaica, through the regular postal 
channels ; and collectors are now seeking some very 
interesting covers. 


ARINTHIA.—This is a new stamp -issuing 
country. The stamps recently circulated were 
for plebiscite purposes. For several centuries 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Carinthia was a crownland and duchy of the 
monarchy of Austria-Hungary and had a predomi- 
nating Teutonic population. In recent times, how- 
ever, the Slovenes gained headway, and with the 
disintegration of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
many inhabitants preferred, it was~ believed, to 
cast their political lot with Jugo-Slavia. For use 
during the people’s expression of their will by 
means of balloting, eighteen current Austrian 
stamps, ranging in denomination from 5 heller to 
20 kronen, were surcharged Karntner Abstimmung, 
meaning “Carinthia voting.” Although the designs 
are the same as those of Austria’s present-day 
series, thenine lower values are on colored paper— 
instead of on white, as are Austria’s—and the nine 
higher values are in colors different from those 
of the corresponding denominations in Austria’s 
series. It is yet to be learned whether special 
colors were selected for the plebiscite period or 
whether Austria is reissuing her series in new 
colors. 

The plebiscite resulted in favor of political union 
with Austria, and the troops of Jugo-Slavia ac- 
cordingly withdrew. The plebiscite stamps were 
in use about a month. 


EWFOUNDLAND.—The circumstance that 

Newfoundland’s current Caribou series of 
stamps is printed in England has led to an inter- 
esting shortage of stamps that is providing new 
varieties greatly in demand. First, the 15-cent 
Cabot commemorative of 1897 was surcharged 
Three Cents, in two lines, with heavy black lines, 
one above and one below. By noon on the day 
when they were issued there was such a scramble 
for them by collectors that the stock was ex- 
hausted. Copies of the 35-cent value of the 1897 
series were then brought from the post-office ar- 
chives and received the same overprint. They, too, 
sold rapidly, and it finally came to the point where 
many letters were taken in at the post offices and 
sent forward without stamps; the clerks hand- 
stamped the inscription “postage paid” on the 
envelopes. Meanwhile collectors were offering as 
high as one dollar each for copies of the first of 
the two surcharges, notwithstanding that as many 
as 26,000 were reported to have been issued. An- 
other provisional was made by ovesprinting an 
earlier Newfoundland stamp with the words 7’'wo 
Cents, and the postal authorities were preparing 
to issue provisional 1-cent stamps. The reason for 
these labels was that the supply of the lowest three 
values of the Caribou set had become exhausted, 
and fresh stocks from England had been delayed. 


ie? is announced that Japan has definitely aban- 
doned, for the time at least, its experiments in 
sending letters by aéroplane. Although that means 
no new aéropost stamps, Japan, contrary to the 
expectations of collectors, provides four new in- 
teresting postal products, two of which have be- 
hind them a reason that is unique in the history 
of stamp collection: the taking of a census! 

The Japanese census stamps, of which the 3-sen 
vermilion is illustrated herewith, were for use 
only within Japan and to Japanese post offices in 
China; the 3-sen on letters, and the 144 red-violet 
on postal cards. The pic- 
ture represents Jimmu, 
the first mikado of 
Japan, who lived about 
660 B.C. He is seated on 
his throne close by a 
writing table and has a 
fude, or writing brush, 
in one hand and a maki- 
mono, or scroll, in the 
other. In the upper left- 
hand corner appears the 
Japanese imperial crest. 
The inscriptions are 
“First Census, 1920” and “Japanese Imperial 
Post.” It is the first census in the history of the 
Japanese Empire, and the government chose post- 
age stamps as the best medium for letting the 
people know that the census takers would soon 
appear at their doors. 

The two census stamps will be retired after 
March 31. The quantities that are available to 
collectors will probably be limited, for the issue 
was extraordinarily popular among the people of 
Japan, and in many cities the post offices quickly 
found their supplies exhausted. 

The other two new stamps of Japan—also 1%4 
and 3-sen—were issued to commemorate the con- 
secration of the temple built in memory of the 
late Japanese emperor, Mutsuhito. That series, 
with designs that touch upon the ceremonies, 
appeared about November 1. 
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NOTHER name new to collectors is Castel- 
lorizo, the name of an island of southwest 
Asia Minor that was occupied by French naval 
forces early in the second year of the Great War 
and used for some time as a base of operations. 
Recently it was turned over to Italy. 

During French supervision only a seal-like 
postal cancellation was at first placed on letters, 
but it is now learned that last June twelve varie- 
ties of the stamps of the French Levant were sur- 
charged B..N.F. Castellorizo. The initials stand 
for Base Navale Francaise, or French Naval Base. 

The supply was soon exhausted, and the same 
Levant series received a new overprint—O. N. F. 
Castellorizo, “O” for “occupation” instead of “B” 
for “base.’’ Those stamps, too, lasted only a short 
time. In September a steamship’ arrived from 
France with a small quantity of French stamps, 
of which 500 each of the 5, 10, 20 and 25-centime 
denominations and 200 each of the 50-centime and 
1-franc values, were surcharged with a hand stamp, 
O. F. Castellorizo, which means French occupation 
of Castellorizo. 
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Direct to You— 
Cuts Price in Two 


You May Try It 
Three Months 
Before Deciding 


We have an arrange- 

ment whereby you may 
try the machine in your 
home three months be- 
fore deciding whether 
you will keep it or not. 
If not perfectly satisfac- 
tory in every particular 


money and take back 
machine at our expense. 
In justice to yourself, be 
sure to write for full 
particulars of this Free 
Trial Offer. 


"THE New Companion is recommended and used in 

It is made in one of the best 
equipped factories in this country, producing only the 
highest quality of family sewing machines. Only the 
best materials are used and expert workmanship em- 
ployed. Each machine is fully warranted by the Pub- 
lishers of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


thousands of homes. 


Will Do All Your Family 
Sewing 


The New Companion Sewing Machine 
is equal to every requirement of home 
sewing. It is equipped with complete 
set of best attachments and will yield 
equally good results whether the work 
be the finest tucking on sheer material, 
hemming, ruffling, quilting, braiding, 
up to sewing on heavy suitings. 


Many New Improvements 


Our machines have Automatic Drop- 
Head and Lift, Automatic Plate-Tension 
Release, Shuttle Ejector, Self-Oiling 
Devices, Short Non-Breaking Needles, 
Full Ball-Bearing Adjustments, and all 
other latest improvements. They are 
made in six different styles, including 
both foot-power and electric models. 
Our new Descriptive Booklet, mailed 
free upon request, contains photographic 
reproductions of the various styles and 
all special features, and is full of valuable 
information for prospective sewing ma- 
chine purchasers. 
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WAY 








} Our New 
A) Style No. 3 


with Solid-Side 
Drawer Casing 


You Will be Surprised at 
the Low Prices 


Asoriginators of the one-profit, Factory- 
to-Home System, over thirty years ago, 
we can save you a large amount on the 
purchase of a high-grade family sewing 
machine, and at the same time send you 
a machine that you will be proud to own 
and show to your friends. No other 
machine, at whatever price sold, can 
excel the New Companion for all kinds 
of family sewing. If you need a new 
sewing machine in the near future, 
therefore, do not fail to get our low 
prices at once. 


‘No Freight to Pay 


The purchaser of a New Companion 
Sewing Machine will have no freight 
bills to pay upon receipt of machine. 
We pay all transportation charges to 
your nearest freight station. There will 
be absolutely no extra cost to you after 
paying our low Factory-to-Home price. 


Write for Free Delivery Offer to-day. 





Attractive Terms 


Not only does our Factory-to- 
Home System enable you to 


Send No Money, but 
Mail Coupon To-day 





obtain a high-grade machine 
at a very low price, but we also 
have an arrangement whereby 
the payment may be spread 
over several months. This 
makes it possible for anyone 
to own one of these first-qual- 
ity New Companions. Don’t 
be satisfied with an inferior 


machine, but get full particu- Name 


lars from us before making a 


selection. Address 
Just send your address (< Sasiss dakiksheie 





on Coupon 


PERRY MASON COMPANY (Sewing Machine Dept.) 


Gentlemen. 1 want to know more about the New 
Companion. Send me your new Illustrated Descriptive 
Booklet, also FREE TRIAL OFFER and explain the 
ATTRACTIVE TERMS upon which I can purchase. 


Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Massachusetts 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its sabecription price is $2.50 a roar in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any a ddress in the 
United States or Canada, and _ $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

nd will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment to a 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by “mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
ap paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

4 sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your naine cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


INJURIES INCIDENTAL TO SPORTS 
To injuries to which athletes are liable are 








many and various and may affect almost any 

part of the body inside or out. Some of them 
are serious enough to require immediate surgical 
treatment; others are slight, though they may be 
painful and even cripple the victim for a while. 
Omitting the fractures and the dislocations that 
cannot be treated at home and omitting also the 
injuries to internal organs, especially the heart, 
that may come from prolonged and excessiye 
strain, we will speak here only of the minor in- 
juries. 

The most common are contusions and bruises. 
Although in contusions and bruises the skin is not 
broken, the underlying tissues, as the subcutane- 
ous bleeding, turning. the skin black and blue in- 
dicates, may be extensively lacerated. The best 
way to treat a bruise is to give the injured part 
immediate rest and to apply to it some firm, elastic 
pressure like that of a gauze bandage or a pad of 
absorbent cotton. A bandage or a pad is better 
than hot or cold applications. The applications 
prevent neither the discoloration nor the swelling, 
though they may hasten the absorption of the 
effused blood. Muscular strains and sprains, from 
slight stiffness to actual disablement, are com- 
moner than bruises; almost everyone feels some 
stiffness or discomfort after unaccustomed or 
prolonged exercise. Persons in that predicament 
should rub the injured part with liniment—it makes 
little difference what kind—and continually and 
gently exercise it. 

A more serious and painful accident befalls the 
athlete who breaks muscular fibres by some sud- 
den movement. Oddly enough, a man is more liable 
to that injury when the weather is dry and cold 
than when it is damp and muggy. The reason may 
be that his movements are more energetic during 
snapping cold weather. When a man breaks a 
muscle, he feels a sharp pain and finds that the 
affected limb has lost much of its power. Some- 
times he can see a depression where the rupture 
has occurred. He should have the limb bandaged 
with straps of adhesive plaster, the steady pres- 
sure of which is beneficial. Unless the rupture is 
extensive and accompanied with much effusion of 
blood beneath the skin, the patient should exercise 
moderately from the first day, even if it hurts him 
more or less to do so. 
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LETTIE’S LETTERS 


‘W’VE been up in the attic,” said Lettie to 
| Mildred, “looking over old letters, boxes on 
boxes of them, cram jam full to overflowing. 
They’re from the girls mostly ; the family has kept 
too much together to write. I’ve always had an 
idea that sometime these letters would prove a 
reminiscent treasure in my old age; but—well—I 
didn’t pack them carefully, and the other day 
mother found that mice had pretty well chewed 
up one boxful, and that a mother mouse had 
reared a family in another. She suggested gently 
but firmly that I’d better look ‘things over and sort 
things out. So I’ve been doing it during these two 
rainy days, and, Millie, I’ve made discoveries!” 

“More mice?” suggested Mildred. 

“Who did we always consider the best letter 
writer among the girls?” demanded Lettie, ignor- 
ing the flippant question. 

“Madeline Graham,” replied Mildred promptly. 
“Her letters were always so alive and sparkling.” 

“I'd have said so, too,’’ agreed Lettie, ‘“‘but, Mil- 
dred, they don’t stay alive; the sparkle all goes 
flat. They don’t bear re-reading. They seem—I 
scarcely know how to put it—slangy and over- 
emphatic and forced, as if they were trying to be 
funnier than they are. There’s really nothing to 
them—more slang than news and more exclama- 
tion points than comment.” 

Mildred reflected. ‘‘That’s rather the way Made- 
line talks, isn’t it? Only we don’t stop to notice 
because she’s so jolly. But, Lettie, we’re none of 
us literary lights, and it’s. something, isn’t it, if she 
gets her personality into her letters?” 

“She gets jolliness in,” admitted Lettie, “but 
not individuality. Almost any girl who knew the 
slang and the catchwords of the day might have 
written any one of those jolly letters of Madeline’s 
if she’d happened to feel a bit rollicky.” 


“I hope,” observed Mildred, “that my letters 
are safely beyond criticism in the box that the 
mice chewed up.” 

“They’re nothing of the sort—thank goodness!” 
said Lettie. ‘But if you’re fishing for compliments, 
you won’t get any. I’ll only say that your letters 
are just like you; and how complimentary you 

ider that d ds on your modesty!” 

Millie shook her head. 

“You’ll have to encourage me more than that, 





Lettie, if you ever expect me to write to you again 


now that you’ve turned critical.” 

“Nonsense! But, Millie, the discovery that in- 
terested me wasn’t so much the letters that did 
not stand the test of time as those that did. Would 
you believe it—the ones that read best of all were 
Lucy Lake’s!” 

Mildred showed her astonishment. “ Lucy’s ? 
But, Lettie! Lucy is a dear, of course, and it has 
always been pleasant to get letters from her, but 
I don’t seem to remember that they were ever 
exhilarating.” 

“No; they were just pleasant, as you say; and 
they were simple and sincere and direct. But the 
pleasantness has a keeping quality somehow, and 
whenever there is a touch of Lucy’s quiet drollery 
it is characteristic and genuinely her own, and the 
fun hasn’t evaporated. Her letters make good 
reading still, and they always will. But even for 
the sake of old times I can’t imagine my cherish- 
ing Madeline’s in my old age; in fact, I’ve only 
left myself one or two of them to cherish.” 

‘Lettie,’ said Mildred thoughtfully, “how many 
boxes of letters did you have up in the attic before 
you began sorting ? And how many have you now?”’ 

“There were nine,” replied Lettie, “and now 
there are only three. But those are really treas- 
ured, and the boxes are strictly mouse proof.” 
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THE PARTRIDGE AND THE MAIL 
CARRIER 


HILE I was a passenger in a mail carrier’s 

automobile on one of his trips, says a 

contributor to the Boston Transcript, I 
witnessed a curious incident in which a bird was 
the chief actor. 

It occurred on one of the highways of Maine 
where the road was very narrow, with woods on 
either side. The driver stopped the car and called 
my attention to a partridge that was coming toward 
us. “She,” as the driver called the bird, walked 
slowly along the road close to the car, turning her 
pretty brown head to glance up at the driver. 
Then, after going on a yard or two, she came back, 
turning her head to give the driver another glance 
as she went by. I was curious to know what was 
on her mind, but the mail could not be delayed, 
and we went on. 

The carrier told me that this was the second 
summer of their companionship; for the previous 
year he had noticed a partridge do the same thing 
at the same place, and he was convinced that it 
was the same bird. So they grew to be old friends, 
and their meetings are very likely a pleasant 
break in the monotony of delivering the mail. 
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HOW WILL YOU HAVE YOUR OWL? 


AN you eat an owl? A correspondent of Fur 
C News confidently asserts that you can. 

I read of a boy, he says, who shot an owl 
and sent a letter to an editor, asking him whether 
owls were good to eat. If he had asked me, I 
should have told him that they were very good 
when cooked. 

At a taxidermist shop in Newark, New Jersey, 
which was owned by a German whom I knew, 
there were two or three carcasses of large fat owls. 
on the table one day when some of the owner’s 
neighbors happened to come in. 

““Would you like some nice fat ducks?” he asked 
them. 

They said yes, and he wrapped the owls up. 

“Oh, Dauz,” one of the neighbors remarked 
some time later, “those were the best ducks we 
ever ate in our lives.” 

My daughter once broiled a fine fat owl for me. 
She ate a part of it, and I ate the rest. It certainly 
had a good flavor. e 


INDIAN CALM 


OU cannot startle an Indian, declares Mr. 

y Malcolm McDowell in the Washington Star, 

nor can you ruffle his calm dignity. 

I once had the satisfaction of pointing out to an 
Indian chief an aéroplane sailing across the sky. 
It was the first aéroplane he had ever seen, and I 
had fond hopes that he would show some excite- 
ment. 

“There!” I said. “There! What do you think of 
it? Isn’t it extraordinary?” 

The chief looked up at the aéroplane calmly; 
then he looked at me. 

“But it was built to do that, wasn’t it?” he said. 
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A SPLENDID BULL 


HE climate of India is vigorously, if not 
quite logically, defended in Bulls and Blun- 
ders by a certain Irish colonel. 

“Bad climate be hanged!” roared the irate 
warrior. “‘There’s no better climate in the world; 
but there are a lot of young fellows who come out 
to India, and they eat and drink, and they drink 
and eat, and they die; and them they write home 
and say that the climate has killed them. Of 
course, lots of people die in India. Tell me where 
they don’t, and I’ll go and end my days there.” 
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“OLD SQUIRE” STORIES 


When Life Was Young 
By C. A. STEPHENS 


A special limited 
edition of “‘Old 
Squire’’ stories, 
by that best be- 
loved of Compan- 
ion writers, C. A. 
Stephens, has 
been printed 
exclusively for 
Companion 
*“folks.’’ This 
volume, enti- 
tled When Life 
Was Young, 
contains thirty 
of the author’s 
inimitable tales 
of life on the 
Old Squire’s 
farm, and de- 
scribes in 
detail, and with 
many fresh inci- 
dents, that hearty, 
merry, whole- 
some isan life at the old farm in Maine that for a number 
of years has been such an interesting feature of The Youth’s 
Companion’ s story department. 
The Book contains 420 pages in all, with six full-page illustrations, and 
is neatly bound in cloth. The Book is published only by Perry Mason 
Company and cannot be obtained in any bookstore. While it is valued 


at $2.00, no copies will be sold. It is reserved exclusively for Companion 
subscribers as explained in our Offer. 
OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 
* scription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, and we will present you with a copy of 
When Life Was Young, sending the Book to you postpaid. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 
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By the Author of Pollyanna, Oh, Money! Money! ete. 


. By ELEANOR H. 
Mary Marie * porter 
‘Father calls me Mary. 


Mother calls me Marie. 
Everybody else calls me 
Mary Marie. The rest 
of my name is Ander- 
son. I’m thirteen years 
old, and [’ m a crosscur- 
rentandacontradiction.” 


But Mary Marie, the 
heroine of Mrs. Porter’s 
new novel, is more than 
“*a crosscurrent and a 
contradiction’’; she is 
the most intensely alive 
and adorable girl that has 
brightened American lit- 
erature for many years. 











When the story opens her 
father and mother have just 
separated, and Mary Marie 
is to spend six months alter- 
nately with each parent. 





The story then develops as the austere father is softened and comes to prefer 
the name of Marie and the mother’s character is transformed to the point of 
calling her daughter Mary. In the end, the girl brings the parents together. 
OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new yearly sub- 
* scription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion, with 25 cents extra, and we will send you a 
copy of Mary Marie, sending the Book to you postpaid. This 
Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $2.00 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our resent subscribers to pay them for intro- 
ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past six months. 
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— nade without butter, eggs or milk 


—Crisco gives it its aca tind Once you make cake writh Crisco, nts 
you will use no other shortening. 


A No cooking fat could be daintier or more claclanee than Crisco: It is 
just pure, refined vegetable oil, solidified by the special Crisco process. 
There is nothing else like it. 


It is white—makes snowy white cakes, It gives cakes the same flavor as 
_ when butter is used; all that is necessary is to add a teaspoonful of salt for 
gach cupful of Crisco. Itis rich—goes further in everything. It is odorless 
—and stays so till used, without - 
even being kept on ice, - 


Try it. ‘See how asieh better it is 
for every kind of cooking 


2 A 6\ 6 cents in stamps, today, and we'll 
We Gee ‘mail you one copy, postpaid. (Only 
‘one copy to an address, as each 
_ book costs us several times 10 
\. cents.) Write to Department 
G-1, Home Economics Section, 
The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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